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OUR PROSPECTUS. 


The Two Worlds will contain‘a/Synopsis of the General News of the 
week, foreign and domestic, political, religious, and commercial. 
In politics, it will be perfectly independent of party influence. All 
questions will be treated with impartiality, as viewed from a 
Christian stand-point. 

The Two Worlds will be devoted to the free ventilation of all 
matters relating to the well-being of man. It will contain leading 
articles on the Physical, Scientific, Mental, Moral, and Religious 
questions of the age, irrespective of creeds. As a family paper, 
nothing will be admitted into its columns which can offend against 
propriety or morality. 

‘One department ‘of the Two Worlds will be devoted to the 
review of new works, the Editor pledging himself to give an honest 
notice of every book sent for that purpose. 

Physiology, Dietetics, and Medicine, embracing the application of 

Allopathy, Hydropathy, Homæopathy, Botany, Biology, Clair- 
voyance, and Mesmerism to the healing art; ‘'emperance, Maine- 
Lawism, Vegetarianism, and all matters relating to the Science of 
Human Life, will find a place in the Zwo Worlds. 
_Another department of the Zico Worlds will be a novelty in 
literature—we shall allow any one to attack our sentiments, the 
only qualifications we require being the ability to write a sensible 
letter, or article, and the good temper and feeling to do it in a 
gentlemanly spirit. 

The Two Worlds contains a New Winter Tarn, founded on 
fact, entitled “Inn ENGLISH EMIGR s,” or, Troubles of Life 
on both sides of the Atlantic, by Paur I tys, late of New York, 
America. Being a Romance of Real Life, it abounds with thrilling, 
yet truthful incidents in the carcer of persons now living, and is 
full of important information for intending Emigrants. 

The friends of truth and progress can aid the Zwo Worlds in 
three ways, First by circulating our window bills, prospectus, and 
small hand-bills among Booksellers, News Agents, and in letters, 
&c., to their own private friends.—Secondly, by sending us their 
business advertisements, and those of their friends; and thirdly, by 
procuring for us a good list of Subscribers for the first quarter, to 
aid them in obtaining which, blank forms may be had of W. 
Horsexr, 13, Paternoster Row, London, post free. By remitting, 
in advance, parcels will be sent as under :— 


6 Copies for . . . Os. 6d. | 6 Copies per Quarter 
0 a 


6s. 3d. 
Be, Sap See fer Sa ve 2.3 H 12 0 
ADVERTISEMENT §CALE: A Line of Black Letter; Six Words 
of Large Type, or Nine Words of Small Type . . . . 6d. 
Every additional Nine Words, or part of a fine r š E 
Cash, or Postage-stamps, in advance for single insertions. The 
cash for Permanent Advertisements, not paid iu advance, will be 
called for monthly, 
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THE PLAGUE SPOT OF ENGLAND. 


Wherever we turn our eyes, we behold the 
degradation of England, and we sce its lighted 
attractive temples of death. he glory of the 
land is tarnished, the morality of the people dc- 
based, and the intellects of thousands have been 
reduced to a state of moping melancholy or phren- 
sicd madness. Alcohol may be properly called 
a fiery fiend, whose object it is to burn up the 
body and destroy the soul. He is mighty in his 
march of death. His breath is pestilence, and his 
object the ruinofman. His past history has been 
full of crimes and the foulest abominations. 

Where is the city, every street and court of 
which docs not declare him to be a tyrant and a 
curse? How he revels amidst. the citizens ! 
What marks he puts upon the hours of both men 
and women! Ilow he fires the cyc, parches the 
lips, hardens the heart! How ragged are his 
devotces—how helpless his victims! The poor 
children are starved, the young men arc ruined, 
and thousands of Magdalens are walking the 
streets who are all the poor victims of this great 
foo, England’s greatest curse. They drink liquid 
fire, and live in the centre of the elements of death. 
The publicans praise him, and he curses them for 
their folly. The temples over which Alcohol pre- 
sides are all of them schools of infamy and degra- 
dation; and yet how indifferent are the people, 
how lethargic the government; for these horrid 
places are not only tolerated, but patronised and 
defended. The traffic in strong drink is opposed 
to all sound laws of morality, because it is in- 
separable from crime and mental and moral pros- 
tration. What a shame it is that such places 
should cxist in a professtdly Christian land! 
Englishmen, why not join the true temperance re- 
formers in trying to frown out of cxistence the 
vile drinking customs? Why not join the practical 
and common-sense ery, ‘ Down with the traffic?” 
Britons, by your ancient valour, by your history 
and your genius, by your past and by your future, 
we earnestly ask you to help us in freeing our be- 
loved nation ‘from this great evil. Why should 
you be thus injured? Why should your nation 
be dishonoured, your sons and daughters de- 
graded? Why do you not at once rise, in the 
dignity of your strength, to hurl the monster 
Strong Drink down from his high position, that 
his reign of térror may cease, and millions of the 
enslaved be sct free? Our land is worthier of a 

etter state; for it is a deep and lasting shame 


that England, with her might, her wealth, her 
power, her genius, her literature, her poetry, and 
her industry, should be held in bond by the power 
of strong drink. Why not arise, and shake our- 
selves from this degradation and thraldom? And 
soon the change would be such as not only to 
gladden our hearts, but other nations would be 
led to emulate us in such a great and glorious 
reform. We are not discouraged: we feel the 
power of truth, and we know the glorious warfare 
has commenced. The Temperance cause in Eng- 
land has taken a firm hold on the public mind. 
Wherever we go we find it has done good; and in 
some of the larger places, not only have many 
been prevented from becoming intemperate, but 
hundreds of drunkards have been reclaimed; and 
though many men have despised it, we believe 
that nothing can stop it in its glorious march. It 
must go on, because it stands allied to the sym- 
pathies and best wishes of some of the best re- 
formers in the world. It has for its advocates 
men of toil and men of mind: men who work in 
the pit, and men who debate in the senate-house ; 
men of practical experience, and men of the 
highest order of intellect. It has a Cruikshank, 
with his graphic and masterly touches to sketch 
the horrors of vice and the blessings of virtue; and 
a Gough to tell of the dark scenes of drunkenness, 
and of the change which he and others have felt 
since the benignant light of temperance revealed 
to him a way by which he might effect an escape 
from the darkness and horrors of the drunkard’s 
den. It commands men of science, and they issue 
to the world truth, which no appetite can disprove 
or eloquence destroy. It lives in the sunshine 
of truth, and mercy and benevolence lend their 
influence on its behalf. It has met and conquered 
all kinds of difficultics, and now it is strong and 
vigorous; for it is allied to all nature, and con- 


nected with all that which is good. 


E 
NOTES OF A FORTNIGHT’S TOUR IN 
NORMANDY. 

(IN LETTERS TO A FRIEND.) 

II. 


October, 1858. 
From Mont St. Michel we proceeded to Avranche; some 
by diligence, the more adventurous preferred crossing the 
sand, and fording the water in some places up to their middle; 
doing this perhaps all the more readily for its being pro- 


nounced in the guide-book “very dangerous.” We found 
Avranche a clean, English-looking, country town. It is said 


that many of our countrymen reside here for the greater 
cheapness of living it affords. We went over the site of the 
cathedral, once the glory of Avranche, but destroyod during 
the Revolution. All that now remains of it is a stone which 
led to the altar, where, as an inscription on a pillar placed 
on the spot tells us, Henry knelt to receive the papal abso- 
lution for the murder of A’Beckett. I saw nothing else here 
requiring mention, except a very fine statue to the memory of 
General Van Hubert, who fell at Austerlitz. 

From Avranche to Contance was another leisurely, delight- 
fulride. On either side of the road we saw pasture lands 
with cattle grazing, fields of buck-wheat, cottages with 
patches of garden ground, and clusters of grapes hanging 
from the cottage walls; farm-houses, some newly thatched, 
and trees with ivy climbing and clinging around them, and 
the sun glinting through their foliage. On the way we 
encountered a funeral procession, it was apparently that of a 
child. A crucifix was borne in front by a man who seemed 
chief mourner, probably the father of the child; then followed 
other mourners, then the covered coffin, carried on a bier with 
a wreath of flowers upon it, and a number of children and a 
priest brought up the rear; the neighbours and passers-by 
taking off their hats reverently as the procession passed them, 
The cathedral at Contance hus, I think, the finest interior of 
any I have seen in Normandy; the coup d'æil from the en- 
trance of the nave is very striking; the nave is separated 
from the transept by pointed arches of a very graceful ap- 
Pearance; the carving, tracery, and some of the stained 
windows here are exquisitely finished. The church of St. 
Pierre, as a work of art, is merely a foil to the cathedral. It 
is very plain, and its heavy, massive pillars look as if de- 
signed for a fortification rather than a church. I don’t know 
whether the congregation of this church are chiefly English 
residents, but it is the only church in Normandy that I have 
seen pewed and numbered as in the English churches; the 
others have all had benches or moveable chairs. It must not, 
however, be inferred that the latter are all free, as a printed 


tariff of charges for seats and places is generally posted in one 
or more conspicuous parts of the church. We went a short 
distance out of the town to see five arches—the remains of a 
viaduct, supposed by some to have been built by the Romans, 
by others regarded as of monkish origin. On returning, we 
went over the Jardin des Plantes, which, though small, was 
tastefully laid out, and contained some choice chrysanthemums, 
china-asters, and orange trees. The conservatories were 
being enlarged. Like all the public gardens, libraries, &c., 
in France, it is open free and without restriction. 

At Contance we left four of our comrades, who were going 
to Cherbourg, while we pushed on for Bayeux, stopping at 
St. Lo only to change our diligence, and at Lison, where the 
railway terminus was only just being completed, to enter 
our train, The principal object of interest at Bayeux is the 
celebrated tapestry, said to be the work of Mathilde, wife of 
William the Conqueror, assisted by the ladies of her court. 
It is confessedly a work of that age, and represents the con- 
quest of England by the Normans, commencing with Edward 
the Confessor on his throne designating William as his 
successor, and ending with the defeat of the English, the 
death of Harold, and the coronation of William as King of 
England. The whole is about two hundred and fourteen 
feet long, and twenty inches wide, and divided into fifty- 
seven compartments, cach pourtraying a distinct scene in the 
history. ‘The figures of princes, knights, men-at-arms, 
horses, galleys, &e., are wrought upon the linen with thread 
and worsted.” These figures are drawn in the most gro- 
tesque manner, sometimes in the most impossible positions, 
and with the most extraordinary combination of colours ; but 
the story itself is very plainly told. The work is in capital 
preservation, and for historical purposes, is of the highest 
value. Around the margin are figures and scenes from 
Scripture history, and Æsop’s fables, Adam and Eve, Noah’s 
Ark, &c., in the quaintest style of art that can be well con- 
ceived. We of course visited the cathedral at Bayeux, but 
could see little of the interior, as the workmen were busy in 
restoring it; sufficient however was visible to shew that it was 
scarcely inferior to any we had seen; we noticed with regret 
that soveral of the old paintings on stone in the chapels were 
quite obliterated. The approaches to the cathedral are but 
indifferent, but from the number of angles it presents, it can 
be examined from many different points of view, The spire 
is considered one of the best in Normandy. 

Caen, our next halting place, is one of the largest towns in 
Normandy ; and its architecture is inferior only to that of 
Rouen. One reason of the picturesque appearance of this, as 
of other Norman towns, is, that its houses are not, as with 
us, built street after street all of the same height and pattern, 
and that, one of the ugliest,—flat roofs, square windows and 
doors, and dark, dreary fronts, made darker and drearier by 
accumulated smoke and dirt. In these towns (Caen and 
Rouen for example) there are scarcely two houses together 
built exactly alike, the builders of them evidently worked as 
men, not as machines; in what they did they used their 
minds as well as their hands, and took delight in their work. 
If however Caen is pleasing to the eye, it is by no means so to 
the nose, for it is one of the most foul-smelling towns I ever 
entered. It is fortunate that public fountains are constantly 
flowing through the strects here as in all the the principal 
Norman towns. Among other churches we visited at Caen, 
is the church of St. Etienne, where we saw the tomb of 
William the Conqueror Jnvictissimus Gulielmus as he is 
designated on the stone slab which marks his grave, though 
his bones were removed at the revolution. There was alsu 
his portrait in the sacristy, one of the oldest extant. But I 
will not trouble you with any further dull enumerations of 
cathedrals and churches, as I am aware that, unaccompanied 
by illustrations, even the best descriptions soon became tire- 
some. One or two gencral remarks will therefore conclude 
all that I have to say about them. It has often been re- 
marked, that while in England the cathedrals and churches 
are nearly always closed, on the Continent they are nearly 
always open. We found it so in Normandy. Women, in 
their working dresses, sometimes in wooden shoes, might be 
scen entering them at all hours; they came and went just as 
it appeared convenient to them, and pursued their devotions 
regardless of visitors who might be present. In the interior, 
all around the transepts are little chapels, each railed in, each 
devoted to some particular saint, and in cach there isa 
painting, statue, or crucifix, sometimes all three; and long 
wax candles in silver candlesticks are placed in cach chapel, 
one on either-side of the altar. The paintings are mostly copies 
and very poor ones, I was much struck with the way in 
which the shops nestle, as it were, under the churches ; they 
are built right against the walls, under the church windows, 
close to the very door-way. I heartily wish that a good pho- 
tographic artist would take a series of photographs both of 
the interior and exterior of the cathedrals, churches, and 
other principal public buildings in Normandy. At present 
there is nothing of the kind. There are a few good ones m 
Paris, (very few,) those in Normandy are of very little ac- 
count. There is not one even of Mont St. Michel. One 
was taken, but it was so badly done that no copies were 
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printed from it. From enquiries that we made, it would | 
seem that no difficulty would be exporienged by a photogra- 
pher in obtaining permission to carry out this design. We 
inspected a small, but very choice collection of paintings in 
Cakn, at the Hotel de Ville, containing a Perugino, a 


Rens, a Vandyke, two or three of Paul Veronese, with ; 
The | them aware that there is a disagreeable and alarming disease 


several modern pieces, some of considerable merit. 
Perugino is the gem of the collection. 


been most impregnable to the ingress of any newly-disco- 
vered truth. 

These remarks have been suggested by an advertisement 
that came under our notice of a certain dentist in Bloomsbury; 
who after apprising his townsmen of his ability to make new 
teeth and mend old ones, plays upon their fears by making 


called “scurvy of the gums,” the following being “a few of 


As Caen was the last town we saw in Normandy before ! the symptoms enumerated :— a quantity of soft white matter 


taking boat at Havre for Southampton, a few miscellaneous 
observations upon what we have seen may. not be inappro- 
priate, Everywhere we encountered gend’ armes, soldiers, 
“and priests, and in such numbers that they must evidently 
form no inconsiderable numerical portion of the population. 


In every town we heard the beating of the rappel, reminding į 


us of the difference between France and England, in regard 
to the character of their respective governments and peoples. 
We were struck with the low stature of the French soldiers, 


below, as it seemed, the average height of the population; | 


and, with their loose gait and irregular step, so different from 
the steady bearing and firm regular tread of our English 
soldiery. I have already spoken of the want of paving, and 
the bad drainage of most of the Norman towns; I may also 


collects on the teeth close to the gums, the breath becomes 
| tainted, a foul taste is experienced in the mouth, and to avert 
further consequérices, procure some of this doctor’ s‘ celebrated 
; tincture,” wash the mouth with it, and all progress to the 
i “disease” ig set at defiance. What an easy way this is of 
gaining a subsistence from the credulity and ignorance of the 
| people! Isthis not quackery? What else can it be called 
when facts give their evidence ? Tho general population 
| make their stomachs a receptacle for the dead bodies of most 
animals, accompanied with salt, spices, pickles, and alcoholic 
| liquor, fats and oils, Pastry made of fine flour, added to the 


the digestive organs, and as a matter of course the teeth 
become enveloped in a paste of the most noxious odour, while 


add that they are badly lighted, being lit, either wholly or 
partially, with oil lamps, which are swung over the middle 
of the road by a strong rope fastened to the wall on one side 
of the street, and stretched across to the other; where, 
passing over a pulley, it falls into a box within a few feet of 
the ground. This will, perhaps, enable you to understand a 
little better the force of the cry “a da lanterne” so common 
in the first Revolution. As you have doubtless heard, the 
French do not haye coal fires, but burn wood and charcoal, 
coal in France heing very scarce, while the cost of its 
carriage from England would make it too dear for ordinary 
culinary purposes. This is, no doubt, one cause of tho 
greater clearness of the French atmosphere, and of the better 
appearance and preservation of their buildings and works of 
art. The public roads are in excellent condition, although, in 
some districts, where the top stratum is clay slate, very 
fatiguing to the pedestrian. In walking through the rural 
districts, we noticed that there seemed few or no bye-paths, 
no green lanes, no crossing over stiles to walk in the fields 
and feel the prass under one’s feet; things which make an 
English country-walk so pleasant, and for tho absence of 
which no beauty of scenery can long compensate, Perhaps 
this may, in part at least, be traced to the extreme subdivision 
of land which prevails in France, 

Everywhere throughout Normandy, we saw women busy 
in all kinds of places, and at all sorts of work, in fields, in 
shops, in offices, and along the road side; thrashing corn, 
driving cattle, filling carts, and keeping accounts, as well as 
spinning at the old spinning wheels, outside their cottages 
in the cool of the evening; and washing, scores of them 
together, by the river-side; and instead of rubbing the 
clothes, beating. them with a wooden mallet, Had we seen 
women parading the street as gend’armes, and demanding 
our passports, I don’t think it would have much astonished us, 

We saw much of poverty in the towns and villages, but 
little of absolute destitution or mendicity. Those who solicited 
alms were chiefly the aged and the blind; and a few impor- 
tunate women and children about the churches. Doubtless 
the passport system, whatever may be its defects, tends very 
much to check vagrant mendicity. We found the Norman 
people generally courteous, lively, and affable, but with very 
loose nations of arithmetic; they appeared to forgot that 
though tongues differ, figures add up the same all the world 
over. We nowhere saw any indication of ill-fecling against 
England, or the English, if, perhaps, we except some gamins, 
who on two or three occasions called after us “ English 
gaddams”’ and then sloped as quickly as possible. 

Iam sure that I must have occupied your time enough 
for the present, and will therefore defer till next week the 
conclusion of these somewhat desultory notes, 

: Yours ever truly, T. S, 
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WHAT IS QUACKERY P 
(COMMUNICATED.) 


Turse is a question which essentially interests every one, in 
whatever sphere of life he may be placed. It immediately in- 
terests those who are connected with the education of the 
people, as it is only on a true appreciation of the meaning of 
this popular, but misunderstood term, that public instructors 
‘can conduct their operations so as to resist its insidious in- 
fluences. We will consider it in one of its most usual forms, 
viz., a pretension to knowledge, and a mode of action based 
upon such pretensions. We do not ask whether the quack 
has been taught his theory in school, college, or university ; 
‘or whether he has started a new theory on his own account, 
It does not make an hypothesis true, nor a system of opera- 
tions founded on such hypothesis correct, that the practiser 
of them has got a “diploma,” or that his name is “ regis- 
tered,” along with others of the same school, All such 
systems are to be dreaded. Free thought with them is a 
crime of the blackest dye. Their motto is: “Don’t do what 
you consider to be right, whether you can stablish your posi- 
tion or not, but dọ as we tell you.” 

They would put all knowledge in an iron box and keep 
the key, saying to the astonished world, “ Go to your various 
occupations; acquire as much money as you can; and if you 
want to know anything further, hand over to us the results 
of your industry and we will supply your wants.” In proof 
of these statements, we might cite the amount of opposition 
that has met each new discovery in medicine and kindred 
studies by the accredited expounders and practisers of the 
healing art; and that the citadels of learning have always 


unpleasant sores present themselves on various parts of the 
mouth. 

How foolish it is to teach that these symptoms have their 
origin inthe teeth ! Still, “tinctures”? are procured, the teeth 
are washed, these pretenders thrive, while their dupes die, 
paying the penalty of broken laws. 

Reader, is it your wish to have pearly teeth, a natural 
breath, and a pleasant taste in your mouth of a morning ? 
We don’t assume that you are guilty of the impropriety of 
swallowing intoxicating drinks; but may we ask you, Do you 
use the flesh of animals as food? If so, we wouldkindly 
dissuade you from such a course. Along with this renounce 
animal produce in the shape of cheese, butter, and eggs, 
discard tea, coffee, tobacco, drugs, and other poisons; use 
whole meal bread, and fruit; cook as little as possible; use 
nothing hotter than the blood; cat sparingly; take plenty of 
exercise, and kecp the body clean inside and out. We have 
ourselves tried these means, and we are not the least in want 
of tho doctors “tincture”? We neither pick, wash, nor 
brush our teeth, They never require it, In conclusion, 
some may object to the selection we have made of an adver- 
tising doctor, but do not the whole fraternity continually 
give something to effect something, without throwing out a 
hint as to the cause of the disease, if, indecd, they know it ? 
It is on this ground that we claim a position for this Journal, 
in the hope that we may make generally known a few of the 
principles upon which health depends, and induce our coun- 
trymen and women to consider their constituted relationship 
and their various duties in regard to themselves and sur- 


rounding nature. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK’S NEWS. 


The Debats considers that the ensuing elections of members 
of the Spanish Chamber of Deputies will be favourable to the 
O'Donnell Ministry. 

The Invalide Russe contains an article on the apprehensions 
entertained by some English Journals regarding the Russian 
establishment at Villafranca, in which it ridicules these 
apprehensions, as it says that the whole affair is comprehended 
in the renting by. the Russian Steam Navigation Company of 
some buildings at the port of Villafranca, for the purpose of 
forming there a depot for stores and coals, and where Russian 
ships of war might reccive needful repairs. 

A lotter from Berne states that the Federal Council having 
been charged last session to endeavour to obtain the sup- 
pression of the differential duties in those states where similar 
charges ave not now applied, had taken some steps in the 
measure. : 

The Waltham Society held its annual meeting on Thursday. 
TheDuke of Rutland presided. Lord John Manners responded 
to the toast of ‘‘ The Members for the County,” but, ac- 
cording to the rules of the society, eschewed purty politics. 
Speaking of Cherbourg, he deprecated any undue alarm, and 
said he rather saw in those proper defensive preparations a 
pledge and security for future peace. With reference to the 
new Reform Bill, he said her Majesty’s Government entered 
on the task with an earnest desire to secure the best electoral 
body and the best representative body for the country. 

The Royal Commissioners on the army clothing inquiry, 
proceeded with the examination of witnesses. Mr. Ramsay’s 
evidence was continued. Mr. Garrett, also a clerk in the 
War Office, then underwent an examination. The inquiry 
was soon after adjourned until Thursday next. 

Several miscellaneous matters connected with the metro- 
politan improvements have been considered and discussed at 
the meeting of the Metropolitan Board of Works. Amongst 
other matters a deputation brought forward the claims of the 
proposed park for Finsbury, and Mr. Charles Pearson gave 
an able exposition of the prospective value and advantages of 
his projected Fleet Valley and City Terminus Railway in 
conjunction with the raising of Holborn-hill, and other street 
improvements within the jurisdiction of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works. These and other matters were referred for 
further consideration to the committee of works and improve-~ 
ments, 

At the Middlesex Sessions, before a full bench of magis- 
trates, an application was considered for a licence for the 
Argyll Rooms, Windmill-street, Much interest was evinced 
as to the result, and a-strong opposition was made by the 
vestry of St, James’s, A number of witnesses were examined 
as to the mode in which the place was conducted when 
formerly open, and on the votes eing taken the licence was 
granted by a majority of 11, The application on behalf of the 
Alhambra Palace, Leicester Square, was also granted. 

An inquest was held on Thursday afternoon at Forton. 
near Preston, on the bodies of Mary Hannah Wainman, aged 
19, and Robert Bond, 25. The facts of the case as given in 
evidence were that Bond, who was of dissipated habits, had 
conceived an attachment for the young lady, which she did 
not requite, and having probably maddened himself by drink 
he shot her with a gun as she came out of her father’s door. 
The murderer then entered his own house, which was next 
door, reloaded the gun, and sitting down in a chair blew out 
his own brains, The jury returned a verdict of temporary 
insanity, 


most irregular periods for eating, soon clogs wp and impairs | 


The provincial papers mention that a woman at Carcassone 
has recently given birth to a child with two heads, perfectly 
formed. It lived but a few minutes. 

The annual meeting of the Bradford Auxiliary to the 
British and Foreign Bible Society was held on Thursday, 
Oct. 8th. The Earl of Carlisle presided, and addressed the 
assemblage as follows :—The simple profession and object of 
the society is to give to every human creature the Bible free, 
open, cheap—and we leave it to the Author of the Bible to 
give the full effect, value, and fruit to His own word. I was 
pleased, to see in one of its latest publications, that on the 
vast continent of Australia, where, at the birth of the society, 
within the present century, we were sending nothing but 
convicts and criminals, they are now sending us back, from 
peopled cities and flourishing communities, not only hundreds, 
but thousands of pounds to swell the funds of the society at 
home. Ithas always seemed to me to-be one of the most at- 
tractive and valuable qualities of the Bible Society, that while 
on the one hand, it continues in an ever increasing degree to 
be eminently foreign, it is also at the same time intensely 
British—that while it works with immense energy abroad, it 
is just as energetic at home; that while it visits remote 
shores, and deals with the most uncouth names, it does not 
neglect your own parishes, your own villages, your own 
streets, your own factories, your own fire-sides—that while 
it marches alongside of Dr. Livingstone into the heart of cen- 
tral Africa—while it is prepared, as I doubt not, to accompany 
tho gold digger into the farthest recesses of New ‘Caledonia, 
all the time it plies its work as steadily and raises its 
voice as powerfully within your own town of Bradford, 
But the spirit of Christianity is not properly the work of any 
Government as such. Christianity marshals her own vota- 
ries, and marches under her own banners; and just as un- 
bidden by any Government you muster in this noble hall, 
just as unbidden and unpaid by any Government the Bible 
Society sends forth its agents and colporteurs, and your 
churches and denominations send forth their missionaries and 
teachors, so, asking nothing from any Government but a fair 
field and no favour—will the work, the Godlike work I had 
almost said, of ovangelising and Christianising the heathen 
go on, relying on its own resources and sufficient for its own 
victorios—and it is not, I trust, presumptuous to entertain 
tho trust—partly derived, as it seems to be, from the promise 
of inspiration itself, partly derived from the observations of 
all that is going on around us, and confirmed by the aspect 
and the tone of such meetings as these—it is not, I trust, pre- 
sumptious to indulge the fervent expectation that this work 
of conversion will go on—aye, go on till every temple of 
Pagan superstition has been illumined, till every shrine of 
idolatrous worship has been cleansed, till the tiger instincts 
of the heathen and the unregencrate shall have been tamed, 
till the Hindoo shall appreciate gospel simplicity, till the 
Mohammedan shall own a spiritual faith, till the Jew shall 
bend at the Cross on Mount Calvary, nay, till Christendom 
itself shall abjure its aggressions, its wars, its pride, its hard- 
ness, and its vice, and all shall alike be brought: under the 
yoke of the meek, lowly, and holy Redeomer. 

On Sunday evening the Philharmonic Room, Newman- 
strect, was crowded by a large audience, a lay sermon being 
delivered by Mr. Slack, in opposition to the remonstrance of 
a large numbor of the clergy against the Sunday opening of 
the Crystal Palace. A full choir of fifty singers executed 
very creditably several devotional (?} compositions in the 
course of the evening, ` 

The official Prussian Correspondence has the following :— 
“ His Majesty, conscious of his shattered state of health, has 
thought fit’ to invest the Prince of Prussia with full Royal 
power for an indefinite period. The Royal order will be 
published immediately. The Chambers will assemble on the 
20th inst. to participate in the transfer of government ac- 
cording to the Constitution.” 

_ A Negro, demi-doctor and demi-sorcerer, is making a furor 

in Paris—a fine handsome negro, well-made, covered with 

diamonds and jewellery, and drawn by a pair of valuable 

horses in an elegant carriage, living in luxurious apartments 

demanding fabulous prices for his drugs, which he administers 

TR His room is constantly filled with the credulous and 
he rich. 


eS enned 


ANTI-PUTRESCENTS. 


Tur caro of preventing insalubrious effects from the decom- 
position of the dead, has occupied more or less the attention 
of every civilized people. Among the ancients this care was 
elevated from the ground of hygiene to that of religious 
orders, Embalming, drying, burning, wore. the processes 
they followed. The necessity for such care is most in hot 
countries, but it is still great in colder ones, more especially 
when death occurs from diseases where decomposition 
follows rapidly, and where many are living in a limited 
space with the dead in their midst for a time. In thig 
country it is the rule not to bury until decomposition. is plain 
and unmistakeable to the eye; but the other senses may 
certify that decomposition is going on, by the escape of gases, 
rendering apartments, and even houses, improper for the 
living, and if the death has followed a pestilential disease, 
infectious miasms may escape, and ondanger survivors, 
Hence tho use of antiputrescents, &c. But in using means 
to prevent one mischicf, we should be careful to avoid doing 
another ; for instance, in cases whore life is not really extinct, 
where the supposed defunct is only in a trance; the means 
employed, therefore, should, while capable of mullifying the 
effects of tho decomposition of the really dead, be carefully 
adapted not to injure one who is possibly still living, 
Various things have been used, the least objectionable being, 
hitherto, a mixture of charcoal and tan, which is recommen- 
ded by the authorities in France for thispurpose. An im- 
proved means is being recommended now, discovered by a 
chemist named Falcony, and which is sanctioned by scientific 
men and officers of health. Falcony’s preparations consist 
of powders and solutions of salts, the powders being mixed, 
in certain proportions, with sawdust. Experiments have 
been made with them here, shewing that they have no 
injurious effect whatever upon the living skin, while they 
fully answer every other purpose in absorbing and nullifying 
the effects of decomposition. On this ground they are recom- 
mended as valuable sanitary agents. If the individual is in 
a trance, they do not injure ; if dead, by a proper use of the 
prepared sawdust, the body dries gradually, and without 
disfigurement, ultimately to pass into its destined 
“dust?” =J, Dixon, 25, Bedford Row. Biological Review, 
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PAPERS ON HOM@OPATHY. 
By Jacoz Drxon, Esa., L.S.A. 


VI.—HOMGOPATHY.—ITS STATISTICS. 


A VITAL question with all is :— What willbest relieve the 
sick, and prolong our days to their natural term? Statistics 
give the most conclusive answer. From a comparison of the 
reports of various hospitals, the uniform result is obtained 
that mortality under the old treatment is very much greater 
than under the new. This we learn by comparing the re- 
ports from hospitals in London, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Liver- 
pool, Vienna, Leipsic, and other cities of Europe; and, 
recently, we have similar results from America. When 
cholera prevailed in 1836, in twenty-one hospitals in France 
and. Italy, undor the old treatment, the deaths were sixty- 
three per cent. On the othor hand, in ten hospitals in France, 
Italy, and Germany, under the homeopathic system, the 
deaths were only cleven per cent. In Vienna, where each 
of the hospitals had a cholera ward set apart, the following 
are the returns :— 


Under the Old School treatment 
Homeopathic . 
In Liverpool, in 1849, the hospital returns showed the 
following :— : 
Under the Old School treatment 46 deaths per cent. 
Hommopathic. . . . 28 ” 
In Edinburgh, in the same year, 
Under the Old School treatment . 66 deaths per cent. 
Hommopathic. . . . 25 p 
In Newcastle, in 1853, the mortality is believed, on satis- 
factory evidence, to have been :— 
Under the Old School treatment 50 per cent. 
Homeopathic . . . . 22W ,, 
‘When cholera was prevalent in London, in 1854, statistics 
were carefully collected, and presented to Parliament. The 
folowing are the returns: — 


66 deaths per cent. 
33 


Mortality under Old School treatment . . 45 per cent. 
i Homeopathic ,, cw AZ A 
Collapse cases, Old School ” .. 69 yy 
Re Homeopathic ,, e's 80S ogy 


We now quote, from the same returns, the comparative 
results of treatment in other diseases :— 
In Dyseutery, the following are given :— 
Mortality under Old School treatment . . 22 per cent. 
ï Tlomecopathic ,, -. 8 7 
Peritonitis (inflammation of the investing membrane of 
the bowels) :— 


Mortality under Old School treatment . . 18 per cent. 
‘fs Homoeopathic ,, Ce ee ae 
Pleurisy (inflammation of the investing membrane of the 
lungs) :— 
Mortality under Old School, nearly . . . 13 per cent. 
” Ifomeopathic, only . . l} ,, 


Pneumonia (inflammation of the lung's) :— 
Mortality under Old School . . . . . 23 per cent, 
5 Hommopathic . e. 5 p 
The same disease :— 
a In Edinburgh Infirmary. . 386 ,, 
3 » Glasgow a ee oy Ole a 
Some physicians have experimented in their hospitals upon 
dieting the patients—omitting all medicines—and they found 
more recovered than by their old treatment. For instance :— 
In the fover and dysentery of Ireland, in 1847, the result of 
the dieting treatment in fever was 10 per cont. mortality, 
During the same period, in the Bantry Union Hospital, the 
mortality under the Old School treatment was, from fever 13 
per cent, from dysentery 36 per cent.; while the returns 
from a large homooopathic practice in the cabins of the poor, 
gave, from fever 2 per cent. as the mortality; and from dysen- 
tery 14 per cont. Every statistical return proyes the supe- 
riority of Hommopathy. 


VIII-—ILOMMOPATILY—ITS ADVANTAGES. 

Tue Old School, in apoplexy, epilepsy, &c., has recourse 
to what it calls “ heroic practice ] ” that is, it rushes at the 
patient like a troop at an cnemy, instruments jn hand, now 
opening an artery or vein, then scarifying and cupping, 
(the less “heroic”? contenting themselves with leading on 
squadrons of lecches,) and bringing moxas, setons, issues, and 
blisters to bear on the misorable patient, whose mouth is 
also, perhaps, forced open, or some tecth pulled out, to make 
a passage for successive charges of gross chemicals and 
drastics! What a difference between this practico, and that 
of the New School, and which is so much more successful, 
with its Homeopathic remedy and its refined doses! In 
acute inflammations of the delicate, where the Old School 
uses depletion and lowering treatment, while at the same 
time the constitution needs strengthening, tho efforts pre- 
scribed by it, while relieving the local inflammation, increase 
the general weakness, In such.cases Homeopathy indicates 
the remedy without perplexity, and by its tasteless prepara- 
tions pleasantly effects the most natural good without alloy, 
Under Homeopathy, children have not to vent vehement 
crics against medicine. Their new bodies, uninjured by 
previous minoral dosing, are delicately susceptible to the 
action of the tasteless or pleasant medicines used in Homeeo- 
pathy, and under them rapidly re-act into health. These 
are advantages which every one with a head and a heart 
‘must appreciate, more particularly when it is proved. by 
statistical returns that this treatment is. not less pleasant 
than it is efficient, over that of the Old School, in lessening 
premature mortality, (see Paper No. 7.) Every fair trial by 
honourable medical men has led them to recognise the 
superior efficacy of Homoopathy,.as stated in those statis- 
tical returns; they find it true, indeed, that patients less 
frequently dio prematurely, that they suffer less, and have 
shorter conyalescences, under the treatment by similars than 
under that by violent contraries. `The world will seo, if 
Medical men do not, that Homeopathy has every advantage. 


A PEEP INTO A LIVING MAN’S STOMACH. 


The case of Alexis St. Martin is probably the most extra- 
ordinary one known in the annals of surgery. St Martin is 
a Canadian, of French descent. In the year 1825, when he 
was eighteen years old, and while employed in the service of 
the American Fur Company in Canada, he was accidentally 
wounded by the discharge ofa musket, the charge entering 
laterally from behind, passing quite through his body, tearing 
off the muscles, carrying away half of the sixth rib, lacerating 
the left lobe of the lungs, as well as the diaphragm, perforating 
the stomach, and exposing fo view the pericardium, or 
covering of the heart. A portion of the lungs as large asa 
turkey’s egg, lacerated and burnt, and just below this portion 
of the stomach, protruded from the wound, the food at the 
same time passing from the orifice thus made in the stomach. 
This orifice has never healed, and through it the process of 
digestion can plainly be seen in the stomach. This in- 
teresting subject for study wasin Hartford on Saturday and 
Sunday last, and we had the opportunity of seeing him. 
While here, St. Martin and the doctor were the guests of 
Colonel Colt, at whose invitation they were induced to stop, 
while on their way to Boston, for the purpose of allowing 
the Hartford Medical Society an opportunity of noting the 
processes and the effects of digestion, the absorption of 
different kinds of food, &c. In looking into the aperture left 
by the shot from the gun, the secret of the gastric juice was 
distinctly seen. The interior of the stomach, contrary to the 
impression of many persons, is cleanly and not uninviting in 
in appearance. Its delicate pink coatings are as clean and 
perfect as all the rest of Nature’s handiwork, and it is not 
until the pampered and unnatural appetite of individuals has, 
by overloading it, and by eating and drinking improper things, 
rendered it weak and incapable of performing all the work 
thrust upon it, that the stomach, or rather its contents, become 
“foul”? Cooked (melted or drawn) butter, or the lard used 
in “shortening ” pie-crust is not digested at all. It is seen 
swimming upon the surface of the stomach in the form of 
yellow or light-coloured grease, and it finally passes off 
undigested. Chopped meat, moistened, introduced through 
this bullet hole into the man’s stomach, is found to nourish 
him just as it would if taken at the mouth! All that the 
patient required in that case is to be allowed to chew a piece 
of gum (merely to satisfy the habit of chewing we suppose), 
and he gets’ along as if ho had eaten his dinner ; it is 
undoubtedly better, however, that the food should be mas- 
ticated, and this can only be done through the proper agency 
appointed for that purpose by nature. Mirthfulness at and 
after a meal facilitates digestion wonderfully. Take St. 
Martin to a theatre, after a hearty evening meal, and let him 
enjoy a good comedy, the result is astonishing; digestion is 
promoted toa surprising degree. ‘‘ Laugh and grow fat” is 
an adage now seen to be founded upon a physiological truth. 
Anger has the effect to cause the bile to rush into the stomach 
in a stream. This has been observed with certainty in the 
case of St. Martin. When he has been suddenly enraged 
while lying on a table, the bile has been seen to rush inte the 
stomach, which was perfectly clear of it the instant before, 
and such a quantity as to admit of its being emptied out 
freely into a cup, simply by turning him over! A piece of 
meat tied to a string has been introduced into the stomach 
through this orifice, and after a lapse of a certain time it has 
been pulled out again, and the progress of the digestive organs 
accurately noted. In this way corned beef, for instance, has 
been reduced to a mass of fine delicate and even threads, 
after having been some time subjected to the action of gastric 
juice. St. Martin, since he was wounded, has married, and 
has become the father of seventeen children, five of whom, 
with his wife, are now living! At first the only way by 
which his food, after entering the cesophagus, could be 
prevented from passing out through the wound was to use 
compression and adhesive straps. The necessity has since 
been overcome by the growth ofa small fold of the coats of the 
stomach, which now extend almost over the orifice, but can 
be readily depressed with the finger, so as to allow an 
examination of the interior of the stomach (when it is empty) 
to the depth of five or six inches.—Hartford Press. 

Eee eee 
MESMERIC EXPERIENCES. 
By WILLIAM CARPENTER, Esa. 

A SHORT sketch of the experience of a seeker after truth, 
with regard to mesmerign and its kindred subjects, may not 
be uninteresting to the readers of the Two Wortps. 

A few years ago I attended some lectures, by Mr. Hicks, 
at Crosby Hall, London, and witnessed experiments in 
“Electrical Psychology,” the effect of which was to turn 
the entire course of my life. 

_ Believing that what the lecturer had done, I, also, could do, 
I tried similar experiments, and was successful; and similar 
and eyen surpassing results have been accumulating with me 
from that time to this. I found several sensitive persons 
who could be acted upon with a word or a touch. Some, 
for instance, could be fixed hand and foot, and their whole 
bodies made rigid by a single word, or by a downward pass 
of tho hand madenear them; heavy articles could be placed 
in their hands, and they would be unable to relinquish their 
hold; if seated on a chair they could be rendered unable to 
rise; they could be made dumb, blind, or deaf, at a word; 
and ‘again as quickly released from their temporary bondage, 
the subjects being, all the time, in their ordinary waking 
state, The question arose :—‘* What is the nature of the 
agency by meaus of which one person acts upon another ?” 
Mesmer said, that there is a universal etherial medium by 
which a mutual relation is effected between the heavenly 
bodies, the earth, and animated bodies; and that cach 
animated being possesses a magnetism, which he called 
animal magnetism. Facts demonstrated the truth of this to 


me; and it seemed to me, therefore, that to separate these 
experiments from those of mesmerism, would be to attempt 
to make a distinction without a difference. Books on mes- 
merism were obtained and studied, and I found that this 
“ magnetic influence ” was a curative agent. Experiments 
were again made, and its curative properties demonstrated. 
A wider field now opened before me, A fow passes of the 
hand sent a young lad, whom I had selected, into a deep sleep, 
from which others could not waken him, He talked, acted, 
and sang while in this state, seeming always happy. Upon 
touching the phrenological organs of the lad, in this state, 
they were excited into action, and the most beautiful mental 
manifestations would follow. This was the case with several 
other individuals, the effects produced being most strikingly 
exhibited in those who had arrived at manhood. Benevolence 
being excited, the clothes worn by the subject of the experi- 
ment have been, offered to me; not less freely have blows 
been dealt out to me when combativeness has been excited. 
A beautiful phenomenon in individuals, completely under 
mesmeric influence, is their insensibility to pain, at the same 
time that the “ mesmeric influence”? from a third person 
would frequently produce unpleasant sensations, Another 
interesting subject of observation, is the power of the SILENT 
WILL to act upon persons under mesmeric influence. Thus, 
individuals in an erect attitude can be willed to fall—pre- 
cautions, of course, being taken to catch them in their descent 
—clearly proving the link between mind and matter to be 
the magnetism, or the nervous force of the body. Such as 
these, and a hundred other experiments, led me captive to the 
wonders of mesmerism. Pain could be lulled by passes of the 
hand; the sour temper could be rendered pleasant, through 
the organs of the brain, and a state of body induced in which 
pain would not be felt during the severest surgical operation. 
But far greater results were to follow. More impressive to 
the thinking mind, is the marvellous faculty of CLAIR- 
voyancE! Upon the evidence of others, I believed in 
Clairvoyance. I investigated and proved it. I took the 
lad-who was the most frequent subject of my experiments, 
and who, I may say, was thereby greatly improved in 
health, for the demonstration of this marvel. Imesmerised 
him, and willed to excite the faculty in him, and he was 
able to exercise, at once. He could tell what was in the 
room, in the mesmeric sleep-teaking state, as well as if he 
were in his ordinary condition. I placed before him pic- 
tures, with cartridge paper over their surfaces, not knowing 
the subject of them myself; he would describe each one 
correctly. From objects of this kind he turned his attention 
to distant ones. Circumstances transpiring at easy dis- 
tances were described, and found to be correct. Hours 
have been occupied in listening to his description of foreign 
countries, and the transactions of the inhabitants. A fa- 
vourite view for him was the different objects of wrecks, &c., 
at the bottom of the English Channel, as also the sub- 
marine productions of various parts of the globe. The 
most important exercise of this faculty, however, was his 
examination of the human body. Explanations of the action 
and uses of different parts of the body, together with infor- 
mation concerning the “ mesmeric influence,” were now 
easily obtained, and from a lad who had never read a phy- 
siological work, who, in fact, could not read at all! The 
circulation of the blood, the action of the lungs, the digestion 
of the food, with every function of the body, were perfectly 
visible to him, and he would say that the body could be re- 
sembled only by beautiful pieces of clock-work all in har 
monious motion! Here, then, was a means of making 
diagnoses of disease, which, for accuracy and safety, excelled 
all the knowledge of the medical world, obtained by dissections 
and observations of mere outward symptoms. Mesmerism, 
as a curative agent, and clairvoyance as a means of guiding 
the mesmeric process, were now simultaneously made use of, 
and cures were effected, in cases which had resisted all other 
treatment. 

It was now evident to my mind that space and intervening 
objects were no barriers to the vision of the clairvoyant, 
which was clearly demonstrated to be the vision of the soul, 
irrespective of the bodily organs. It signified nothing 
whether the eyes wero bandaged or not; they were inva- 
viably turned up in their sockets, and out of use. Mind 
had dominion over matier. But further developments ap- 
peared :—A gontleman, whose bodily infirmities were satis- 
factorily described, and their exact locality pointed out, 
asked me if the clairvoyant lad could tell him his mental pe- 
culiarities. The question was put. Immediately it was 
responded. to. The favourite scientific pursuit of this gen- 
tleman was stated, and also his views in religious matters. 
Here, then, the exalted vision of one mind could read the 
workings of a fellow-mind. Experiments in thought- 
reading were now frequently conducted; and my own 
wishes were often known to my subject before I expressed 
them to him. My convictions of the truth of these extra- 
ordinary powers of mind strengthened more and more. But 
enough for the present. I propose to continue the subject 
ata future opportunity. 


Our Letter Box. 
WHAT IS SPIRITUALISM? 


Dran S1n,—Your Correspondent, W. Malthouse,—though 


; nota malt man,—seems evidently excited and frightened at 


what to him is the ghost of spiritualism, which rises up 
before him encompassed with the legends of his childhood; 
and the foolish stories of “bogies” and “ hobgoblins,”’ that 
excited and horrified the sitters by the “warm ingle-side” 
in chill November. Indecd he docs not halt between two 
opinions (at least in expression), but “boldly” or rather 
rashly denounces at once “the new. philosophy” as a 
“delusion and a snaro;” and thereat seems horrified at its 
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invasion into this country, and surprised that you should at 
all countenance, much less catch the infection—and because 
it was truthfully stated “that in every country on the 
continent the new philosophy numbers its adherents by 


thousands; ” he warns us against following the multitude, | 


for the multitude are said to be in the broad way to des- 
truction, but are certainly to be classed more as ‘‘materialists” 
than “ spiritualists.” Again your Correspondent has heard 


of many accounts of very curious spiritual phenomena į; 
‘where the persons who vouch for them really believe | 


them ”’—and he very consistently “tars them all with the 
same brush” as arising “ from an intense fixing of the mind 


upon spiritual topics, and the desire to penetrate the | 
mysterious veil ;” and this very intense philosophical reason | 


is made to explain the great John Wesley’s experience and 
attestation of facts that occurred—and I suppose on the same 
principle he would explain Martin Luther’s voucher, as well 
as that of Christ, John, and Peter, who say they saw 
“‘ Moses and Elias” on the mount, Is it nothing then but a 
“morbid fancy?’ his testimony from the great and the 
good in all ages, that they have held communion with real 
spiritual beings—that they have seen, heard, and held con- 
verse in various ways with them. But your Correspondent 
has found it all out, and classes it all of a lump with the 
witch tales of old Scotia, and the accounts of the ‘* warlock’s 
grim and wither’d hags,” in fact all spiritual manifestations 
alike are a “delusion and a snare,” of which he would advise 
us all to beware. But seriously, does your Correspondent 
mean to explain all the various phenomena of “ spiritualism ” 
as arising “from a morbid action of the brain,” and ‘so 
conjured up with the facility of a magician’s wand.’’ Verily, 
“there are more things in Heaven and Earth than is 
dreamed of in his philosophy.” For if all this spiritualism is 
‘nothing but the effect of diseased brains, then is, indeed, its 
action worth his study, and that of all scientific men; for 
even in the ordinary effects of human magnetism, he may 
seo wondrous things—much more he may see in clairvoyance 
—and still greater wonders in this ‘new philosophy.” 
Spiritualists do not ask him to believe without evidence, 
nor necd he believe everything he bears; but they do ask 
him with all who are honest and truth seeking, to throw 
aside all mere morbid superstition and incredulity, and to 
believe that other people have eyes and brains as well as 
themselves, and those who have studied this subject, with a 
onging for truth, ‘for truth’s sake ”—and have come to a 
firm and conscientious conclusion of the fact of “spirit in- 
tercourse,” are worthy of being heard, and can “ give a good 
reason of the hope that is in them.” Then why should your 
Correspondent appear so angry ?\ Is he frightened at the 
truth? Is he afraid of its consequences? though truly 
“ truth is strange, oft stranger than fiction?’ Whatever his 
feelings may be, he scemsin a hurry to conclude that this 
“ spiritualism” is nothing but old superstition decked out 
with modern fancies—he seems to think the two S’s synony- 
mous, and therefore to apply his own argument he runs “a 
muck” at a form of his own creating. The eastern king 
would not believe that water could be ‘solidified, because he 
had not seen it—and if our friend has not seen anything of 
these modern mysteries, how can he be expected to believe 
in, much less explain, them? We, therefore, do not object to 
his tickling his own brain with “ morbid fancies,” but we are 
sorry to see any man frightened from the propriety of fair 
investigation, But he asks as if triumphantly—“ what's 
the use.of it? What is the end and aim of this new 
philosophy ?"—*“ to prove the immortality of the soul—why 
all nature powers it.” We answer—yes, to be sure it does! 
but nature does not explain it to us, it leaves it for investi- 
gation by our own minds, and if immortality be a law in 
nature, then the explanation and understanding of that law 
is a “divine philosophy,’’—a sublime science commanding 
the attention of 2ll advanced minds, and opening in its đe- 
monstrations even to the humblest seeker. 

Sir,—We have no faith in fancy—no sympathy with super- 
atition—but we have faith in truth, in facts, spiritual as well 
as material; and we hope like good soldiers we'll never be 
afraid to follow whithersoever truth may lead. In concluding 
this rather discussive letter, I beg leave to offer, if acceptable 


to your columns, to go further into the subject with or with- | 


out “Mr. Malthouse,” and to show that spiritualism is not 

superstition, but rather a science based on the laws of nature ; 

and I may also give some illustrations of some “ authentic 

spirit tricks,” of which your Correspondent is so afraid of 

being deluged ! S. W. 
101, High-street, Hoxton. 


Srr,—In accordance with your invitation for facts under 
this head, I forward the following sketch of the seance of a 
circle for investigating the phenomena of so-called ‘ spiritual 
manifestations.” 

September 15.—This evening, at my own house, Mrs. 
Marshall and her niece, the mediums, (mediums are those 
through whom, or in whose presence, the phenomena are 
exhibited), eight friends and myself being present, I gavo 
each one a piece of blank paper, on which they privately 
made a definite number of marks, and then placed the paper, 
the marked side downwards, on the table, and, at request, in- 
visible agents indicated the number of marks on each in rota- 
tion, by tilts of and raps on the table,—sometimes by one 
mode, sometimes by the other, sometimes by both. I then 
requested the same to be done with respect to lists of num- 
bers. Both these experiments answered correctly. One of 
the company played some tunes on an accordeon, and they 
were beaten to, in correct accompaniment on the table, and 
also on a sheet of paper held pendently between two fingers 
of one of the mediums; with one of the tunes the accom- 
paniment was made by loud raps on the floor, as loud as a 


had never witnessed such phenomena, with excusable doubt 
as, to their origin, endeavoured to produce similar raps with 
| the heel of his boot, but in vain. 
| mediums to remove their shoes. This they obligingly did, 
but the raps were just as loud. Some of us asked if the 
spirit of a deceased friend were present:—After a few 
minutes, the table was moved in a manner very character- 
istic of this friend; and questions were answered tek- 
graphically through the table correctly as to profession, 
age, &c. of the deceased. One of us asked if the name of a 
mutual friend, still living, and. of whom he was then 
thinking, could be told; and the name of the town where he 
lives? The answers by the same mode were correct. 
Several then placed their purses on the table, some held 
money in their hands, and the amount in each was asked, 
This experiment was unsuccessful, exceptin two instances, in 
which the coins were all of one metal. The invisible agents 


gentlemen opposite to them using their strength to keep it 
down, This was done, the medium’s fingers being only 
lightly placed on it. “God save the Queen,” was played on 
the accordeon, and the music was correctly accompanied by 
rapping on a sheet of paper held by the medium. These 
are curious phenomena, and, whatever conclusion the ob- 
servers of them may come to, are worth investigating. I 
have witnesesod thers of a very striking character since, 
such as the playing of an accordeon by invisible hands, &c. ; 
the particulars of which I will relate at a future opportunity. 
I am, yours, &., H. WHITAKER. 

31, Newman-s'reet, Oxford-street. 

P.S.—Since writing the above I have seen Mr. Malt- 
house’s letter in your 2nd number; will he join me in a 
practical enquiry ? His letter bespeaks him to be an investi- 
gator as well as a clever man. H. W. 

: cele hd 
MATTER AND SPIRIT. 

; (To the EDITOR of the Two WORLDS.) 

Sir,—In reply to “Three Stars,” it appears to me that a 
materialist (a person who considers the soul as matter,) cannot 
be a Christian or a logician; for Christianity asserts it to be 
immortal, and so does logic, for if it be matter it can be 
divided, and then where can the soul be ? in’one of the parts 
of the matter,’ or the other? ‘The body is continually 
changing its parts, but the soul is always the same. I do not 
believe that cither the soul or the body has any consciousness 
of themselves, but must be united in order to feel and think, 
T consider the soul immortal, but that in order to feel and 
think it must have a new body, animal or vegetable, which 
like the present body will die, and that a succession of 
changes after death takes place, and have done so prior to 
this life. I. see no moral. or philosophical reason to suppose 
that the soul will live in one eternal purely spiritual state 
after this life, or that it will have anything to account for, or 
be punished, or rewarded for, Punishment hereafter can be 
of no use, and therefore I conclude that the Deity would not 
inflict it. 

“Three Stars,’ will, I trust, excuse me, for objecting to his 
remark “I trouble not myself with dark disquisitions con- 
cerning necessity and liberty, matter and spirit.” He must 
trouble himself with all this, if he wish to come to truth, 
and must well know that “free-will” is a “nonentity,” 
we might as well discard “triangles” from geometry as 
necessity, &e., from ethics, It seems like a school-boy, 
who quarrels with his rules of grammar or arithmetic. It is 
impossible to reason aright if we have nota proper foundation. 
But ‘Three Stars” does trouble himself with spirit and 
matter, and these are the subjects of his paper. And as to 
the ‘‘ darkness of necessity and liberty,” I think nothing can 
be more clear and luminous, or more essential in our moral 
government. The Hebrews say Low amoritz Hhoset, (no 
dunce is agood person.) I respectfully submit these remarks 


to your intelligent Cor?espondent. 
f A METAMORPHOSIST. 


EEE 
TEETOTALISM FOUND WANTING. 


Sin,—The Teetotalers are a very active portion of the 
community, and exhibit immense zeal in the propagation of 
their peculiar tenets. London is literally bestudded with 
halls for teetotal advocacy; lecturers infest our streets as 
thickly as organ-grinders; “ladies” are running to and 
fro, as if on “ errands of mercy,’ and even whole brigades 
of younkers with “Band of Hopé Reviews” and “ Tem- 
perance Stars” in their tiny fists, are ever and anon singing 
parodic odes to the “ Crystal Spring,’ or bawling in one’s 
ears, “ We won't give up Tectotal.”’ The fact is undeniable 
that, either by forcible expression of their opinions, or by 
patient, plodding industry, they have made a deep impression 
on the public mind in their favour, and have obtained a large 
number of adherents. 

But there are some facts which these zealous partizans 
forget, and some traits in their character which seriously de- 
tract from their success, They are continually bickering 
among themselves, and nearly as often separating into par- 
ties; and, altogether, by the victory of their zeal over 
their knowledge, they are never free from contradicting each 
other as to their points of advocacy. There is the Moderate, 
who believes not in alcoholics “ except as a medicine;’’ the 
Long-pledger, who ignores such an oxception ; the “ Out- 
and-out,” or “ Backboner,” who believes the drinks to be 
bad, and abstincnce from them a necessity and duty; the 
Expediencyite, who believes in abstinence as a shift or mere 
matter of personal propriety ; {the Allianceite, who would, at 
one full swoop, suppress all public houses by the strong arm 
of the law; the Suasionist, who believes in moral suasion 
only, and deposes that compulsion has proved a failure; and 
another party, not yet christened, who believe in the har- 


| joiner knocking in nail after nail. One of those present, who- 


I thereupon requested the į 


were asked to depress the table towards the mediums, the | 


mony of both law and moral suasion. What, from such a 
chaotic mass, are we to take ás the ‘real, original ground on 
which the teetotalers stand P? At any rate, we gather :— 

1. That teetotalism has been tried for above twenty years, 
and it has failed to eradicate the drinking customs from our 
tand.—Dr. Lees, its great champion, and the “ represen- 
tative ” of “ten thousand minds amongst the oldest, truest, 
most enlightened adherents of our common cause,” in his 
“Letter to Gough,” says :—-“ Even the most effectual forms 
of moral suasion will fail to realize the Utopia which you 
have dreamt of in America. You have talked and acted 
twelve years—others have toiled more than twice twelve 
years; an average generation has passed away; Washing- 
tonian enthusiasms have swept the land like prairie fires ; 
general education and religious instruction have 
aided,—and yet you assert (what I suppose you believe) that 
in the city where, in your matchless way, you have moral- 
suasioned the citizens for one hundred and twenty nights 
together, even there, and in your whole commonwealth, 
more drink is consumed by the people than you ever knew 
before.” Inhis “ Argument,” he asks, “ What right have 
wetoexpect that moral machinery,’’—i.e, the moral suasion of 
teetotalism——* will counteract ell these fatal incentives to 
intoxication?’ And in his “ Sequel,” he writes: “ Tem- 
perance has not persuaded the majority of men to be almost 
tectotalers, though inculcated with unexampled persistency 
and zeal for thirty years.” 

2. That the Maine Law has been found to be ineffective and 
a failure.—This we learn from the great Gough, who, residing 
in America, and therefore having ample means of learning 
the fact, wrote some time ago :—“ The cause in this country 
is in a depressed. state. The Maine Law is a dead letter 
everywhere; more liquor sold than I ever before knew in 
Massachusetts, and in other States it is about as bad ;” and, 
“The present universal failure of the law to produce the 
desired result.” How, indeed, could so coercive a law work 
well ? s 

3. That a Maine Law is repugnant to the great doctrine 
and fact of the free-will agency of man:—Even in the more 
important and vital matter of religion, coercion is not to be 
used; and man is left to do or not to do, as is dictated by his 
judgment to his will, But in temperance as well as religion, 
if you seck to convince a man against his will, he'll be of the 
same opinion still. Opinion cannot bo altered or enforced 
by law ; and if the people after twenty years’ instruction in 
abstinence, still believe, as they appear to do, in the necessity 
and benetit of drinking alcoholics, all the efforts which could 
be put forth by legislators and law at any price men to make 
Englishmen sober by Act of Parliament would fail. 

4. That the drinking eustoms and liquor trafic are a 
source of national wealth, and their abrogation would result 
in a fearful amount of non-employment, monetary loss, and 
pauperism—An immense number of employments are 
dependent on this -trade;—builders, joiners, furnace, boiler, 
and coppersmiths, coopers, engineers, carters, bottle and 
glass makers, excise officers, gas companics, and petty trades 
of every class, all called forth by the exigencies of this trade ; 
and, taking the tectotalcrs’ enumeration as an addition to 
this, if we owe to “ strong drink” the establishment of our 
jails, &e., then our assize courts have been built through 
drink, our lawyers, counsellors, sheriffs, judges, magistrates, 
and police depend largely on the “drink traffic” for their 
maintenance. The money spent by the purchasers of drink 
is not borne away and lost for ever, but comes back again. 
with resistless force, and benefits the operative with all its 
wealth-bearing effects, The traffic is a great advantage to 
the labour market. Dry up this mighty stream, and what 
will become of the many who depend upon it? How many 
should we have suddenly and irrevocably thrown rout of 
work, and how greatly increased would be the number of 
parochial-reliof recipients! How, again, could we pay the 
increased poor-rates, our means thereby becoming lessened ? 
How enlarged a staff of policemen, too, would be needed to 
enforce the different clauses of a Maine Law, to keep a watch, 


| and to check or prevent private brewing and distillation] 


ő. That it is by education alone, that is to say, by early 
training, that a new and better state of society than at 
present exists is to be realised—That education should 
comprise tho teaching of every moral duty, with the 
foundation on which itrests; and the evil attending 
any departure from any one of its principles should 
be explained and enforced upon the mind. A child trained 
up in pure moral principles would revolt with abhorrence 
from an immoral action, Sufficient pains'have never been 
taken in this kind of training in any of our educational 
establishments. What is the consequence? Even amongst 
the higher classes of society, what licentious conduct, 
what violations of justice, do we sce, —tho virtuous maid 
corrupted and abandoned, the honest tradesman stripped 
of his property and left unpaid, and, perchance, a bank- 
rupt, while the dishonest debtor has been rioting in 
luxurious extravagance, To a truly honest man, no temp- 
tation, however great, would make him swerve from jus- 
tice. Instead, then, of spending our strength for nought 
upon confirmed drunkhards, let us take their children fron 
under their corrupting influence, and train them in the way 
in which they should go. Let us find employment for the 
idle; let us afford the surplus population the means of 
removing to a country where their labour will be profitable ; 
and lot us decry wickedness in high places, condemn from 
our pulpits the “pomps and vanities” of luxurious and ex- 
travagant living, show its baneful influence upon the lower 
orders, who ever imitate their superiors ; show up the ten- 
dency of that luxurious living to onhance the price of all the 
necessaries of life, whereby the poor suffer; and thén, if a 
new state of things does not arise, wherein shall dwell right- 
eousness, we will despair, and die with the axe at the root of 
thetree. Tam, sir, yoursrespectfully, DUCTOR Dunirantium, 
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THE ENGLISH EMIGRANTS; 


Troubles on both Sis of the Atlantic. 


By Paur BETNEYS. 
EON 
CHAPTER VI.— AMERICA. 
RETROSPECTIVE—THE DYING MOTIER—-LIZZY—BLACK 
SAM—WILLIAM COTTON. 
« Relentless Time! destroying power ! 
Whom stone and brass obey ; 
Who giv’st to every fiying hour 
To work some new decay.” Dryden. 

THE curtain is now raised to disclose other scenes, and 
which, like most pictures in the panorama of human exist- 
ence, assume fairer and more loveable proportions by being 
contrasted with our growth in practical and experimental life. 
Tis at this spot that we will take our standpoint, close our 
c es, and shut out from our other senses the realities of the 
p ysical, and, ascending into the ideal world, summon to the 
oreground of our tale other characters, (who have long since 
played out their parts in the drama of life,) to enact in story 
some of those scenes in which peculiar, and, it may be, 
ainful reminiscences will be stereotyped on the minds of the 
ving, and these, although of a mournful kind, may, 

at this stage, help us to lay hold on the cord of life, and, 
looking down its tortuous and mysterious vista, once more to 
lodge the memory at life’s beginnings, and, (going over its 
route to the extreme point vf memory left so far behind,) for 
a time hold converso with the dear ones who lived in days 
when childhood’s joys knew no alloy, but were all innocence 
and trust, and when, in guileless confidence, we sat beside 
that pelucid rivulet, out of which in youth’s sunny day we 
floated into the stream of life—a stream which, while youth 
still lingered and longed for manhood, widened, and, putting 
on its attractive and seductive garb hurried us on to the 
confluence of the wide sca of human life, and there for a 
time we were tossed on its swelling bosom, from whence we 
were thrown upon the unknown, track of individual respon- 
sibility. Surrounded by the busy multitude, and yet aloni, 
and whilst but an unit in the vast creation, our compound 
nature attracted to itself the materials which composed the 
individual world in which we cach live, the tracery of the 
mind serving up the verdant spots on which to construct our 
hopes and form our affections; and, passing along the bleak 
and barren rapids of life, and holding but a brief stay on 
Time’s territory, we are hunied out of our chequered 
existence to that bourne from whence no traveller returns. 

In the month of October, and in what is called in North 
America the Indian summer, the cool and balmy sea-breezes 
that visit the shores morning and evening, make the midday 
as bearable an an ordinary summer’s day in England; and at 
this scason in particular, the ferry-boats which run day and 
night, (and which connect the State of New Jersey with New 
York city,) are more specially in request by farmers and 
others resident on the Jersey coast, or further inland, and 
who come regularly to the city markets, either to dispose of 
their farm produce, or to invest their cash in laying in a 
winter supply of all necessities not attainable in their country 
districts, fifty or sixty miles distant, The “Passaic” steam- 
boat had landed her frcight of men and merchandise at the 
Ferry-house Pier, near to Washington Market, and was 
again Jaded. The bell had been rung, and she had started on 
her return trip to the Jersey side, a distance of about two miles 
across the Hudson River, and occupying about fifteen 
minutes in the transit. The Ferry-house was cleared, and 

uiet, and for a few minutes, regained the ascendancy over 

the excessive confusion consequent upon the landing of several 
hundreds of persons, and a goodly number of horses and 
carriages, this being tho constant means of transit for man 
and beast from shore to shore, Outside the Ferry-house, and 
secmingly in deep communion with himself, stood an elderly 
man of gontlemanly appearance. In height he was about 
six feet, slim, but well made, and about sixty years of age. 
His well-fitting breeches, coat, and vest, made it easily dis- 
cernible that he was an Englishman. A few words of re- 
cognition passed between him and the Ferry-house keeper. 
His easy address and upright bearing stamped him as being 
both courteous and intelligent, his general. appearance de- 
noting that he was far removed from poverty. 

This individual was known at the City markets as Geordie 
Jepson, a thriving New Jersey farmer. A little over ten 
years previous to the time that we are introduced to Mr. 
Jepson, he was a respectable farmer in Surrey, England, and 
was much respected for his upright dealings, and strict picty; 
but many reverses, at that day, not uncommon to the farmer 
or the merchant, had operated severely on his affairs generally, 
and the repeated failures in his crops, and the constant loss of 
cattle through disease, had well-nigh ruined him. . Upon 
close computation, he discovered that another year with such 
a succession of losses, would reduce his family to beggary ; and 
this determined him to at once call his creditors together, pay 
his just debts, and with the residue of his broken fortunes 
emigrate to America. Some of Mr. Jepson’s ancestors had 
succeeded well in the far off West, and he had received a 
communication that some land, formerly owned by his father, 
on the banks of the Hudson, some forty miles above New 
York, were lying neglected, and wearing an air of premature 
and hopeless decay. ‘The farmhouse and out buildings were 
falling to pieces; and unless redeemed by British industry, 
would become lost to the family of whom he was the only 
remaining representative. Mr. and Mrs. Jepson had but one 
daughter left out of a family of seven children; and the most 
acute pain felt by this worthy couple on quitting their native 

and for ever, was, when, seated on the waggon which con- 

tained all their carthly store,—they passed by the old church- 
yard, and with unrestrained emotions, read the inscription on 
the grave stone, sacred to the memory of their children, each 
of whom ere they died had reached maturity, and beside 
whose mortal remains they had hoped themselves to be laid to 
rest, Their remaining daughter, Jane, was all the world to 
them. She was now seventeen; and as far as human 
' hap iness can be achieved by the heaven-taught knowledge 
ire eir respective duties to God and to man, it was enjoyed 
hve "or about one year previous to leaving England, 

iehh epson had been on friendly terms with the son of a 
neg aas Wheelwright, named William Cotton, and it was 
justly feared that the unsteady habits of this youth would mili- 
tate against any closer family alliance than that of neighbours ; 
but at the time Mr. Jepson and his family left England, 
promises were exchanged of keeping up a friendly corres- 
pondence by letter. © 
m On arriving at the country of their ado tion, Mr. Jepson 
took possession, as legal proprictor, of a valuable tract of land 
of over three miles in circumference, The ancient manor 
house, the trees of tho parks and pleasure grounds were all 
Unattended, and the rank grass was thickly matted along 


with weeds over the walks. But the abolition of entails, and 
the repeal of the law of primogeniture, soon had this great 
estate broken down into small portions, and the extensive and 
fertile district was divided, under the able superintend- 
ence of Mr. Jepson, into forty or fifty parcels, belonging to as 
many proprietors, reserving for himself the culture of about 
three hundred acres. At the time Mr. Jepson left England 
he was fifty years old; but in ten years he had secured a 
competence, his farm in all its varied operations being so 
conducted as to appear like a garden in the wilderness. 

Five years after the Jepson family left England, death 
stepped in, and broke up the Cotton family in Surrey, and 
William, having a clue to the whereabouts of his old friends, 
sct sail for America. He was reccived by them with friend- 
ship and hospitality, and found full employment at his trade 
on the farm. William was a well-looking youth, but never 
having attended school, or sought other companionships than 
the loose society of tavern sots, he retained his provincial 
dialect, and coarse behaviour. 

Jane Jepson had now budded into womanhood, and her 
artless and loving disposition shed a halo of happiness in that 
homestead over which she presided ; but, in an evil hour, her 

arents had consented that she should become the wife of 
William Cotton. Among the somewhat numerous train of 
helps on Jepson’s farm was a coloured man, named Sam 
Colpin. Sam was a native of Bermuda, the son of an African 
woman, and inherited all that deep love and those powers of 
perception so characteristic of his unfortunate race, and looked 
with an eye of suspicion and jealousy on the conduct of young 
Cotton, and, accustomed as he was to speak freely on all 
occasions to his master, he could not refrain on the first 
opportunity from telling Mr. Jepson what ho thought of 
William, 

At the south end of the farm, (and which lay on the left 
bank of the Hudson,) was a slope, with a gentle declivity to 
the water, and which was thickly wooded, and, in some parts, 
broken and precipitous. A little below this were the palisades 
which formed a striking feature in the landscape. They were 
in general from two hundred to three hundred fect from the 
water’s edge. In some places the front has been broken, and 
irregular masses of rock have tumbled down to the water; 
but, for the most part, it is smooth and perpendicular, like 
the wall of an ancient fortress, while here and there a solitary 
pine, ‘‘moored on the rifted rock,” seemed, like the banner of 
acitadel, to wave a proud defiance from the edge of the cliff. 
Near to this cliff lay moored a small skiff, and a flat-bottomed, 
stout, old Knickerbocker boat, and every morning it was 
Mr. J epson’s custom to go, accompanied by Sain, the former 
to’ angle from the skiff, and the latter to dredge in the shallow 
water for clams. 

Early one morning in the month of September, when Mr. 
Jepson and Sam were returning from their usual fishing cx- 
cursion, the beautiful sun gilded the waters of the Hudson, 
causing the myriads of tiny ripples to look like a sea of molten 
fire, imparting a dazzling splendour to the landscape on the 
Knightsbridge heights and the many-coloured buildings 
which stretch, with an irregular curve, about Haarlem Creek, 
from the river into Long Island Sound. 

“ Paddle your boat alongside, Sam,” said Mr. Jepson. 

“Cumin’ on, mas’r,” answered Sam; “kinder good luck 
this mornin’. I guess Sissey Jane ‘Il see vary clar dat dis 
yer Mas'r Cotton won’t be gwine arter sich sport as dis yer $ 
but dare, ’taint to be ’spected, ’taint.” 

“T know that you love us all, Sam,” said Mr. Jepson, 
“and I thank you for your kind caution. William is un- 
steady; but he has been much steadier lately, and promises 
entire amendment. Under the divine blessing, all may be 
better than you think.” 

“Don’t b’leve it, mas'r; yer sure to’pent it: he’s no good 
as is allers at the rum store: dat ar Peter an? William goes 
ebery night to miserly old Yankec Martin, corner ob de 
plains; dey’re both sorry fellers. But dare, I ’spect ’taint 
no good torkin; he’ll neber be no go, an’, as yer ses *bout 
dat ar Peter, he won't be no good, s’long as de water flows an’ 
der grass grows,” and, looking askance, Sam rolled his body, 
and shook his head, and finished the sentence by adding, 
‘Can’ I spect dat'Il be a long time fust, mas'r.” 

“We'll go round by Stony Point this morning,” said Mr, 
Jepson, “so fix your boat at the old pine stock; Peter will 
be there at seven o'clock to sort out the clams; and your 
mistress and Jane are to mect us at the corner of the peach 
orchard, near the snake fence. So tie up quickly, and get 
into the skiff, or we sha’n't cover the three miles by eight 
o'clock,” 

Of all the jobs on “airth” Sam disliked that of passing 
from one boat to the other, not that he feared danger, but he 
was such an awkwardly constructed personage. He was a 
broad-faced nigger, with an European cast of countenance, 
his mouth excepted, and that feature was peculiarly his 
mother's, and predominated largely over the rest. Te was 
equally unfortunate, too, as regarded the shape of his legs 
and the size of his understandings; and what with the bulk 
of his body, and the curve of his legs, he could not effect a 
safe landing on any place which required an ordinary stride 
to accomplish it; but, after some assistance from “mas'r” 
and a burst of good humour from cach, Sam was safe in the 
skiff, and, pulling out into the stream, the small sail was 
adjusted, and let go to the morning breeze by Mr. Jepson, 
who also piloted the boat to the appointed place of meeting, 

The grandeur of the scenery along the Jersey coast passes 
all description, especially when lit up by the gorgeous wes- 
tern sun, and as the boat ‘like an arrow divided the spray,” 
the two men sat gazing in silent wonder and admiration on 
the variegated scenery around them. There was a feeling of 

uict luxury in gazing at the broad green bosoms here and 
there scooped ont among the precipices, or at woodlands high 
in the air, nodding over the edge of some beetling bluffs, and 
their foliage all transparent in the yellow sunshine. 

“ See there!” said Mr. Jepson. And Sam, following the 
direction of his master’s eyes, saw a solitary eagle wheeling 
about over a bold promontory which jutted forth on the right, 
and which was known by the name of “ Anthony’s Nose,” 
On the left was the “ Dunderbeg,” or, as named in Indian 
traditions, ‘The Thunder, Hill.’ Mr. Jepson now poised 
his piece of fire-arms, (which he always carried with him in 
his morning excursions,) and, firing it offin the air, the effect 
was instantaneously magnificent from the echoes which the 
report awakened among the surrounding hills, but which 
was but miniature compared with the grand but terrific strife 
of a summer's tempest among this mountainous range. They 
had now rounded the “Sugar Loaf” point, upon which 
abutted the snake fence of Jepson’s farm, immediately facin 
which was a dense forest of pinc trees, so closely packed an 
interlaced with the wild vine as to impress the spectator with 
the conviction§that the foot of man had never trod that soil, 
The height of the trees threw a dark shade across the waters 
at this point, whilst the foliage of the grape-vines, (with 
their countless bunches of fruit,) the long and low rows of 
bright huckleberry bushes which skirted the wood, the birds 
of varied plumage that flitted from tree to tree, and the 


„the heat, completed her morning costume. 


rapidly moving lizards, -(with the sun reflected from their 
gold and silver-coloured bodies, as they sported among the- 
grass,) formed a most imposing scene. 

“ Pull up here Sam,” said Mr. Jepson. 

“Yes, mas'r,” replied Sam, and ina twinkling the skit? 
was alongside the peach orchard. 

“Just in time, Sam,” said Mr. Jepson, “its gone eight 
o'clock. 

“Yes, mas'r,” replied Sam, “but dese yer fishes won't ‘low 
me to fit dis yer string to dere gills anyhow,” and as Mr. 
Jepson went to assist Sam in stringing the morning’s sport, 
they were aroused by a hearty peal of laughter, and on looking 
up Mrs. Jepson, and Jane, and Lucy—a squat little Welsh 
woman, who, a year or two since, had taken Sam for better 
or for worse—walked from behind a drying shed, from which 
point they had been enjoying Sam’s want of dexterity ir 
stringing some fine eels, Mrs. Jepson was a matronly person 
of an equally amiable disposition with her husband. 
Jane was a pretty dark-eyed young creature, her hair was 
tastefully but neatly arranged in pendant curls at cach side of 
an ample forhead, but her cheeks had long lost their ruddy 
English hue, and given place to the dark inroads made on 
fair faces by exposure to an American sun. She wore a loose 
fine cotton robe, confined at the waist with a pink sash, 
fastened by a plain steel buckle; anda snow-white sun bonnet, 
down which it was some distance to look to catch a glimpse- 
of the face it was intended to shield from the sun’s rays, 
whilst its deep curtain protected her neck and shoulders from 
Lucy was a fair 
specimen of the Welsh dairy-maid, and held in her hand two 

alm-leaf hats with immense broad brims, one of which she 

anded to Mr. Jepson, whilst with her own hands she forced. 
the other on Sam’s woolly head. The party now walked 
through the peach orchard, every tree in which was heavily 
laden with fast-ripening luscious fruit, and on across the 
homestead, a word of encouragement and kindness being 
dispensed to- both man and beast on the way. Ina few 
minutes they had arrived on a beautiful and well-kept lawn, 
around which were planted, at equal distances, some thriving 
young beech trees. In the centre of the lawn was the dwell- 
ing-house, at the rear of which was the kitchen, larder, and 
dairy, and the several tenements which with every necessary 
comfort were appropriated to the use of the work people. 
Beyond this again was the cart-house and stables, store-houses 
and drying sheds, whilst at the foot of these there ran a small 
stream, near to which was erected a small flour-mill. Here 
and there on the lawn were clumps of geraniums, and each tree 
that skirted the lawn had its lower branches lopped off, and 
some wild creeper in full fluwer entwined round its trunk. 
From the first foo of the dwelling-house stood out a roofing 
of shingles, stretching out about thirty feet in front, supported * 
by upright poles, around each of which the honeysuckle 
climbed and flowered, the whole forming a delightful shade, 
under which the fumily usually partook of their meals in the 
summer time. The interior of the house, whilst it presented 
substantial comfort, was not without its adornments of flowers 
culled fresh each morning by Jane, and with drawings and 


tapestry supplied by the same hands, 


A little distance from the house was a well, and Peter was 
engaged winding up the bucket ; he was an illiterate and mis- 
chievous youth of about eighteen years old, and had spent 
many of his early years among the low-lived boatmen on the 
Ohio, and some few among the rowdies of Philadelphia, but 
had now settled down to quiet farm work. This youth, 
through a deep-rooted prejudice in Sam, could never succeed - 
in forming a friendly alliance with him, and in lien thereof 
would use every opportunity to banter Sam about his mouth, 
legs, or feet. Sam was not satisfied this morning with the 
little attention paid to his penetration into William's failing, 
by his master, and after breakfast he walked near to Peter, 
who, as we have stated, was engaged in drawing water; Sam 
was rolling along, muttering to himself, and venting his 
spleen by beating the air with his brawny fist, a ponderous 
and many jointed hump of flesh and bone, which stood out 
considerably in advance of ihe sleeve of his red vest, when, 
either supposing or wishing that he had William in front of 
hin, he struck out a peculiar round-about Yankee hit with 
such force, as caused him to make a detour on his broad heel, 
and in an endeavour to regain his equilibrium, rolled into the 
duck pond at the side of the well, Peter was n witness of 
Sam’s sudden accession of stagnant water and duck weed, 
and letting go the handle of the windlass, broke out in & 
hearty ‘laugh at Sam's disaster, exclaiming, ‘Wal, I guess 
that was er wind, as could blow enuff to upset your bilding, 
Sam; pitty them cre arches, ° pon which yer body’s bilt, ’tho 
fixt in er broad foundation, coudn’t’sport yer upper story; I’m 
allers kinder sorry wen I sees yer in trouble, Sam.” Sam 
became enraged at the cool way in which Peter addressed 
him, and threatened hard things, ‘ Hif he coud git hold on 
Peter’s wool.” But Peter got behind the well, and thrusting 
his hands into his pocket, continued, “I say, Sam, I ’speck 
yer can’t tell us whar ther feller lives as bilt them ar legs © 
yourn, and cut that ar gash ’cross yer face +” (pointing to 
Saim’s mouth.) 

“Yer born to be hung, yer white nigger,’ foamed out 
Sam. 

“ Wal,” continued Peter, “it'll be a bad spot o luck to this 
ar child, anyhow, if they happen to use you as thar gallows, 
cos, don’t yer see, Sam, yer arnt strong ’nuff, no ways; but I 
’spect yer can’t help it, Sam; yer was bilt by kinder contract, 
aw thar dollars wa’nt paid down for thar job, thar chaps 
piled up thar lumber too much in one place, an’ not enuff in 
*tother;’’ but by this time, Sam was walking down to the: 
house to get help from Lucy, and Peter resumed his work at 
the windlass. 

In due time Wiliam and Jane were married, and Mr. 
Jepson, with a view to giving them a fair start in life, had pur- 
chased a smatl lot on the border of the plains, an open spot, 
backed by an immense forest of pines, about two miles from 
his own farm, end about one mile from the township of 
Jamsburg, near to which a rough cart-road had been cleared, 
parallel with which, and but a few Immdred yards distant, - 
was the clearing in which to Jay out the new Camden and 
Amboy Railway. On this lot a wooden house was erected and 
furnished at Mr. Jepson’s expense, to which the young 
couple removed, and several of the best hands from Jepson’s. 
farm were placed on the ground to bring it under cultivation. 

Not one on the happy homestead, but shed a tear at 
parting with Jane, and old Sam consoled himself by nodding, 
and winking, and saying to the helps, “Wal, you'll see, neber 
mind, I’b got de white man’s blood in my weins, an’ I 
can tell yer, mas’r ’Il be sorry he sot his mind on that ar 
Englisher.”” 

Four years had past away, and with their departure had 
come a blight on the once happy homestead. William and 
Peter were constant attendants at the rum store. The lot at 
the plains had become neglected, and ultimately Jane re 
turned to her father’s roof, the beauty of youth decayed, and. 
the bloom of womanhood with its loves and aspirat ions al 
earthly happiness had for ever gone, And whilst W illiam 
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‘wasn wanderer and a vagabond, Jane would sit out the long 
evenings under the old honeysuckled house shade, dividing 
her time between nursing the infant Lizzy, the fruit of her 
wnion with William Cotton, and weeping over her own 
gotrows, and those of a beloved father, for the loss of an af- 
fectionate wife, who had died with grief about a. year since. 
En the centre of that lawn, and on the very spot where once 
were collected the choicest bed of flowers that North America 
esald furnish, was the long and narrow mound that marked 
the.spot, beneath which reposed, in hope of a glorious resur- 
rection, the remains of Mis. Jepson; over the grave choice 
Bowers grew, whilst around it was plaeed some palings, 
Treast high, outside of which were planted the white and 
xed rose, with which to perfume a loved parent's grave, and 
io be tended only by the careful hands of husband and 
daughter. , 

Jane’s health began to give way under a pressure of grief ; 
occasionally, William was heard of, but only to afflict the 
Beart of a loving wife, and to shed a deeper gloom over the 
Romestead, at which the physician from York was often a 
visitor. Rumour at length gave out that a man} from Surrey, 
an old acquaintance of William’s, and who had led a dis- 
reputable life, had run from his creditors in England, and 
Being shortly expected to arrive at new York, William had 
gone there to meet him. At the request of Jane, Mr. Jepson 
and Sam had gone to the City to seek the wanderer, and to 
Bid him return to his wife and child. 


CHAPTER VIIL—AMERICA. 
GEORDIE JEPSON—THE FERRY-HOUSE—NEW YORK, 
4“ iow happy they who in retirement feel 
The sacred spell of sweet companionship ; 
Who, in their seeret haunts, their private walks 
Through woods, or glens, or groves, or open fields, 
Can realize the great invisible.” —LAWRENCE. 

AGAIN the ferry-house waiting-rooms were thronged with 
persons of all classes, from the newly arrived Irish emigrant, 
with a-troop of bare-footed children, to the cute “down 
easter,” with his broad-rimmed Leghorn and mild-smoking 
Cuba, including one or two rawboned, sallow-complexioned 
Yankees, who were sauntering up and down the promenade 
ina “ kallilatin’’’ mood, each with a formidable lump of 
plug tobacco imbedded behind the gums of the left cheek, 

who were profusely expectorating about the floor, regard- 
less of the ladies’ morocco gaiters and deep-flounced muslin- 
de-laines. Mr. Jepson continued standing on the dock pier ; 
he had removed his neat chip hat from his head, and, with 
ene hand extended above his eyes, the better to concentrate 
` the vision when in search of distant objects, strained his 
anxious gaze over the North river. The morning was cloar, 
bat the waters of the Hudson were unusually rough, causing 
the smaller craft to labour heavily against the fast ebbing 
tide. The soft wind blew with steady strength, and played 
amongst his snow-white hair, which, contrasted with black 
whiskers, worn old country fashion, gave a pleasing effect to 
his handsome, but grief-lined, countenance. 

He distinctly saw the ‘‘ Passaic” enter the Jerscy pier, 
and the “Fulton,” that had recently quitted it, making 
headway through the swell, and approaching the spot where 
he stood. Replacing his hat, and\pulling the rim low down 
over his forehead to conceal his emotions, he leaned over the 
barrier, and fixed his eyes intently upon the approaching 
steamer. The “ Fulton,” liko its class of ferry-boats, was 
a noble structure, and had steerage way at both ends, each 
of which being similarly formed, obviate the necessity of 
swinging her round at starting, the piers on both sides of the 
river being so constructed that a steam boat has but to be 
yee carefully in, when its end unites wilh the pier, and 

mis a level flooring, a ‘simple mechanism being so con- 
trived as to raiso or lower the pier end to the level of the boat 
at ebb and flow of tide. 

These beautiful boats are replete with accommodation for 
passengers, and are about one hundred feet long by fort 
eet wide. They are railed in all round—the ends excepted, 
which arc open, but are guarded bya chain during the 
transit, which is removed on entering the dock, which form- 
ing a junction with the boat, a double line of traffic for foot- 
passengers and vehicles is opened from the boat to the strect, 
and tice versa. 

As the “ Fulton ” entered the dock, Mr. Jepson changed 
his position, and, standing erect, cast his eyes among the 
multitude of every shade of colour on board, and was not long 
in singling out Sam, who, on the instant he caught sight of 
his master, took hold of a portmantean, over which he had 
kept guard, and, after some little pushing and struggling, 
affected a safe landing. 

“ What news, Sam ?’’ enquired Mr. Jepson, approaching 
and fixing his eyes intently upon him. 

“ Ps tended ter all yer tole me, mas'r,” replied Sam; 
t an’ it go’s agin me ter have ter tel yer wot I’s herd ’bout 
dis yer boy ; but-mebbe hell sum day look ter ther Lord 
erbove. I jes’ wint ter ole Jemmy, an’ ho ses as he see’d 
Mas’r Wiliam ’long side ther ferry, at Hoboken, las’ week, 
an’ dat ar Peter, too, but dey wos er power too tuff fer ‘dat 
old childe an’ "bused an’ cuss’d him all hup in er heap widout 
no casion.” ` 

«£ Is it true that the lad has been in the States’ prison ?” 
asked Mr. Jepson, in a subdued but anxious tone. 

Sam now assumed a confidential air, and in a tone intended 
for a whisper, replied: “ O, yes, mas’r, quite true. I was 
swine tor tel yor "bout it. Arter he’d draw’d dat ar’ hunder’d’ 
dollers o’ yourn, he wint on ter Albany, an’ got ’mong sum 
New England loafers, an’ set fire to ther house thar, ’cos ther 
bos. as Kept it loafed him at card-playing, an’ ther chicf 
ob ther ’plece sont him fer four months ter ther States 
prisin.” 

“ And about the West Point, Sam ; did you go the tele- 
graph office?’ asked Mr. J epson. 

“* Yes, ob corse, mas'r; an’ der bos ses her wos telergrafod 
yesserday ober der bar; but dere wos cr ruff sea runnin’ on 
“gount ob der tempis as tored dis yer wurld ter bits yesserday ; 
bat der pilot’s gon hof dis yer mornin’, an’ he *spects her’s 
samwar hof Sandy Hook anyhow, an’ her’l make Peck Slip 
on der East ribber ter morrer sum time.” 

Mr, Jepson drew out his handkerchief and wiped the 
perspiration from his brow, and the moisture that had ga- 
thered in his eyes, at the remembrance of the evil inflicted on 
his family and prospects by an ungrateful youth, ; 

“ Mas'r,” said Sam, with an imploring look, “ Missey 
Jane tole me ter cumfert yer; an’ yer must ’member ’taint 
your fault, no ways, ’taint, an’ der blessed Book ses: ‘ther 
pane ob der slothful kiNeth him, for his hand refuse ter 

“ True, true, Sam,” replied Mr. Jepson, “and I hope 
tuat Lam not so chargeable with being the cause of the 
sorrow which afflicts my poor child, as sometimes I think I 
am. Tought to know ‘that a prudent man Jorseceth the 

evil, and hideth himself —I had my warnings, but did 


not attend to them—'‘ but the simple pass on and are 


punished.’ ” 

At the request of Mr. Jepson, Sam placed the portmanteau 
in the hands of a “runner,” with orders to follow them to 
Irving House, in the Broadway. But however deeply sunk 
in blackguardism and lawlessness, there are but few men of 
this class who would endure the stigma of walking behind a 
“nigger.” So the ‘ runner,” in question, without conde- 
scending to attend to the order to follow, declared that he 
was acquainted with every block of houses in the city, and 
even had the audacity to assert that “he had counted every 
brick in Irving House, and preferred leading the way,’’— 
walked so quickly, that Sam, unaccustomed to such a. leader, 
could never after endure the sight of a “ runner.” In about 
ten minutes they had reached Irving House, and Mr. Jepson 
was conducted up the grand marble staircase by two smart 
coloured youths, and comfortably located in No. 40, Sam 
being left to.exercise his argumentative powers with the 
“runner,” entered into rather a philosophical disquisition 
about “ der prerprierty and der honesty ob der ’normous price 
of fifty cents for car’rin dad yer portmanter, but after having 
expended a fund of loquacious grunibling, he paid the ex- 
orbitant demand, asthe “runner” swore “that he want 
gwineter hav and ter take neither more nor less anyhow from 
a oily skinned nigger.” 

It having been arranged that Sam should meet mas’r at 
eight o'clock on the following morning, to prosecute the search 
after William, he received permission to spend the intervening 
time with a respectable coloured family of his acquaintance, 
residing in Church Street, where his talent was brought into 
active exercise to evade the close interrogation of his friends 
as to the business that brought his master to York; but with 
much pertinacity and good humour he was successful. 


CHAPTER VIII. 4 


THE BROADWAY--A HURRICANE—THE FIVE POINTS— 
BURNING TO DEATH, 


“We who can curb the fury of the wave 
From plots of wickedness, knows how to save.” 


TE Broadway is the principal street, and styled by the 
Americans the Bond Street, of New York. It runs in a 
straight line from the Battcry, through the centre of the city 
to its extremity in the Bloomingdale Road, It measures three 
miles in length, and is about eighty feet in width. It oc- 
cupies in general the highest part of the ground, on which 
the city stands, and for nearly two miles is pretty compactly 
built. The bricks are made of very fine clay, which affords 
a very close and smooth grain ; and the buildings are always 
very showily painted, either with bright red with white lines 
upon the seams, or with a clear looking yellow. In many of 
the more recent buildings the lintels and steps are of marble, 
Stone buildings are very rare. A few scattered poplars skirt 
each side, and besides torming a pleasing shade in summer, 
are beautiful in foliage. The gaudily painted signs, and the 
many coloured awnings and sun blinds, with the immense 
traffic of showily and well-dressed people, with the large and 
splendid plate-glass windows in the various and well fitted 
up stores, present a scene so lively and picturesque as never 
fails to attract and enlist the attention and admiration of 
quiet-going Englishmen; but on this occasion much con-' 
fusion prevailed throughout the city. Onthe previone evening 
a tremendous hurricane had swept through the city, causing 
great devastation of property and loss of life, and for a time 
had put a stop to strect traffic; besides, in many instances 
causing entire suspension of business operations. Many of 
the old trees in the City Hall Park had been snapped in 
halves by the force of the tornado, and the fierce wind had 
entwined round others of younger growth, drew them out of 
the ground, and had carricd them a considerable distance 
down town. Iron railings had been twisted into fantastic 
forms and shapes; sun blinds were rent and split into ten 
thousand strips and ribbons, and fluttered in the stiff breeze 
which still continued to blow, whilst the streets, in some 
parts, were cven now impassable from the accumulated and 
heterogenous masses of property, and which, during the 
circular action of the furious element had played about in 
the air like stubble. Such immense destruction of private 
and damage to public property, and such extensive confusion 
and disarrange nent in business had never before happened 
within the memory of the oldest inhabitant, The suburban 
districts had suffered even more than had the city; whilst on 
some parts of the river the steam-boats could not run their 
trips in consequence of the great swell of the waters, and the 
several emigrant vessels outside the bar, whose living freight 
had been filled with so much delight at having sighted land, 
wero obliged to fleo before the huge waves that rolled over the 
bar, compelling them to tack and put back to sea. 

As evening closed in the air became dense, not a star 
lighted up tho heavens, and but few porsons were in the 
streets, (and those being but badly lighted, and the store- 
keepers having closed carly, intending to set about repairing 
the damage done by the storm,) a more than ordinary silence 
pervaded the city, and Mr. Jepson feeling too sad at heart to 
take any part in discussing the all-absorbing topic of the day 
with the gentlemen assembled in the promenade room, retired 
to his chamber much earlier than was his usual custom, 

The room in which Mr, Jepson was to sleep faced the 
City Hall Park, a rather inappropriate name with which to 
dignify a triangular grass plot of half an acre or so, intersected 
with gravel walks, and skirted on two sides with a few 
poplars, 

Lhe City Hall is a splondid edifice, almost entirely of white 
marblé, and is of an oblong square, with projecting wings, 
two stories high, besides the basement, with a portico of half 
the height between tho wings, and a kind of lantern dome 
supporting & figure of justice, 

Lhe portico consist of sixteen Ionic columns springing 
froma handsome flight of stops. The principal entrance is 
by the portico in the front; within is a handsome lobby with 
a martio stair of elegant proportions leading to n second 
storey, and from a circular railed gallery at the landing-place 
ten marble columns arise supporting the dome. In the front 
there are no fewer than fifty or sixty windows; but internal 
convenience scems to have been the presiding principle of its 
design, The apartments of the building are appropriated to 
‘the use of tho Common Council of the City, and the different 
Courts of Law. 

A full length portrait of Washington, with those of some 
others of the revolutionary chiefs, adorn the walls of the 
council room, In the other rooms thero is a profusion of 
portraits of officers who distinguished themselves during the 
Jato conflict, ‘The foundation stone of this edifice was laid on 
the 26th of September 1803, and it was finished in 1812, at an 
‘expense of half a million of dollars, exclusive of furniture, 
It stands on tho western side of the Broadway, inclining 
towards the low ground of the city called the swamps, 

To. the right of Irving House is the Battery and castle 
gardens from which is afforded a beautiful view of the harbour, 
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which is one of the best in the country, and is capable of 
almost unlimited extension. Here also is a beautiful grass 

lot called a park, with its little fort and its public walks, 

iversified with trees impending over the water; this spot is 
held in much esteem as a pleasant place of resort, not only of 
the elite of the city, but by emigrants friends, as this is the 
apex of the triangular shaped city, and forms the confluence 
of the Hudson, with what is called the East River, from 
whence, when vessels have been telegraphed, they can be seen 
at a great distance by those interested in their arrival, being 
slowly towed to their respective dock in the East River. To 
the left is the celebrated Five Points, or the “ St. Giles’s’”” 
of New York, and which, in order to defino more fully, may 
be termed a ‘Union of Rookeries,” in which the low and 
debased of all countries, and of both sexes, congregate and 
abound, and is the Petticoat Lane, or old clothes’ mart of the 
City. A concentration of all that is execrable, a city of 
refuge for loafers, thieves, sharpers, and prostitutes. “Mr, 
Jepson had paid several visits to this, and to other cities in 
qhe union, but on no previous occasion had he stayed a whole 
night from hishome. The disturbed state of his mind forbade 
the approach of sleep, and having extinguished his night 
light, he placed a chair in the balcony and seated himself for 
reflection, and anon his thoughts reverted to his once happy 
homestead, to his daughter in her loneliness, and to William, 
who doubtless, he thought, was at that moment engaged in 
unprofitable, and more than culpable pastime in some low 
rum store in that city. Hour after hour sped away; rum 
stores were closed, and the restaurants, or American casinos, 
had disgorged their numerous patrons of fashionable dissi- 
pation. The struggling glimmer of the dim light afforded by 
oil lamps had died out one by one, and a hushed and death- 
like stillness enshrouded the city, but broken at intervals by 
some brutal strife enacted by a party of Rowdies, numbers of 
whom as the offspring of an unlimited, and but partially una 
derstood democracy, infest the towns and cities of America, 
and who Arab-like, at times, make a descent upon the 
quiet inhabitants of an outlying village, not so much for 
pillage as to feed an unconquerable passion for lawless 
enterprise. 

But a sea-port town like New York, could boast a double 
quota of this ruffianly horde, who with the slug-shot, revolver, 
and the bowie knife, send many an unfortunate, but innocent 
victim, “to his account with all his imperfections on his 
head.” Full of unhappy reflections as to the probable results 
of to-morrow’s interview with the disturber of his own and 
his child’s peace, Mr. Jepson bowed his head on his folded 
arms, which rested on the iron baleony, and fell into a dreamy 
reverie. 


(Zo be continued.) 


ee 
AN ILLUSTRATION OF PROVIDENCE. 


“ What will you do, dear mother ?” said a sick child, who 
lay on a low bed of straw, in a dark upper room of the 
crowded city. ‘It was hard enough to live before, and now 
I can’t do anything to help you,” 

“Do not bo anxious, my child,” said the mother, in a calm 
and trustful tone: “our heavenly Father has always 
supplied our wants, and he will not forsake us now.” 

‘But, mother, if God does really love us, and take care of 
us, why don’t we have a better home, and why do you have 
to work till you are tired and sick? Why does not God 
send us food as he did by the ravens to Elijah ?” 

“ All these things are necessary, my dear, to make us active 
and patient. Perhaps I should be very indolent if all our 
wants were so easily supplied; and you might grow up a 
selfish, wilful boy, if you had your own way in everything. 
It is best just as it is, my boy.” 

“But, mother, you have n’t any more sewing to do, so how 
will you earn any money P?’ 

“I shail make all the effort I can to obtain more work: 
but if I do not succeed, we shall not be left to perish. Our 
heavenly Father knows what things we have need of!’ A. 
thought was borne in, that instant, upon her mind, on the 
wings of a well remombered melody :— 


*¢ When obstacles and trials seem 
Like prison-walls to be, 
I do the little I can do, 
And leave the rest to Thee.” 


“Will you hand me the gruel, mother?’ said tho little 
faint voice from the bed. 

“ Wait a few minutes, my dear.” Tho request had struck 
like an arrow to the mother’s heart: for she knew that 
every atom of food had been consumed, and only hoped that 
sleep might bring a moment's unconsciousness. Sho looked 
around the room for the hundredth timo, in search of some 
article which could be sold. for the sake of a temporary relief, 
Surely there was no supertiuity there. The muslin window 
curtains that now offered little obstruction to the light, after 
so many years of service ; the small deal table; the well-worn 
Bible, hor only treasure ; her few materials for sewing; and 
one or two chairs; altogether, had a money value exceedingly 
small.:—but they were her all, No, there was no resource,. 
except in the Father of the fatherless;—Him. who hag 
said, “Call upon mo in the day of trouble, and I will answer 
theo.” 

A knock was heard, 

‘Load of things for you down at the door,.ma’am.” 

“I have ordered nothing :—are you not mistaken ?” 

Ordered nothing! No: but she had requested something ; 
and it had come, through human hearts and hands, un- 
dnuhtedly, but by an impulse which they hardly under- 
stood, 

There was flour, and rice, and sago :—all that the sick one 
needed; and then came a little envelopo witha card in 
it. Here was the clue, then, at last. No, there was no name, 
but simply this inscription :— G 


“ Wait on the Lord; be of good courage, and he shall 
strengthen thine heart. 


Casting all your care upon Him, for he careth for you.” 


Is there a Providence? The child-liko heart is the best 
logician. Let us listen to its teachings.—Baptist Messenger. 

[It is with great pleasure, says. the Spiritual Messenger, . 
that we mako the above extract: and we earnestly invite the 
readers of the Baptist Messenger to investigate the truths of 
Spiritualism, and to convince themselves that the children 
of God.are surrounded by His holy “ministering spirits” 
from whom they derive the “impulses” which are, alas! at 
present, ‘hardly understood ;” and the beautiful picture of 
God’s providence will Le placed in sucha flood of heavenly 
light that they will perceive its sprnrruaL details in the 
back-ground standing out just as undoubtedly as the 
“ human hearts and hands’’ Which are so easily distinguish- 
able, and to discern which the eye of FAITH is necdless, } 
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CLAIRVOYANT PERCEPTION. 


In the middle of last Juno, a question was submitted to a 
clairvoyant in the magnetic state, as to what had happened 
to a person who had suddenly left home about a week 
previously ina state of nervous excitement. The cravat 
which he had last worn was put into her hand as the 
best means available for establishing rapport or relation. 
Presently she said :— : 

“The person who wore this is in great trouble. 
rather a big man—full in the head and neck.” 

The brother of the missing individual, who was making 
the enquiry, here said: ‘Thatis true.” We ought tore- 
mark that the clairvoyante had never, in the waking state, 
seen the missing person. 

“ He went away with the idea of going to Paris.’ 
brother remarked: “ That is probable.” 

“He has been putting money aside with that object.’’— 
Brother: “‘ That has been suspected.” 

“Te has had a fit.”’—Brother: “ He is subject to them.” 

The clairvoyante continued, after a little— His mind is 
getting worse.—I don’t see him restored to his family, What 
a beautifully disposed man before this excitement of the 
head !”’—-Brother: “ That is true indeed,” 5 

“Curious! He talks of Paris and inquires about 
Ceylon !’—Brother: ‘He has had transactions with b 
places.” s 

“T see him in some docks, they are the East India Docks, 
he came there from the London Docks, Enquiring ; he was 
excited ; he shakes his stick at some boys. He leaves the 
docks, He comes to London Bridge. He goes on board an 
iron steam boat, It is now. mid-day, the second day after 
he left home. He does not know what he does; he returns 
in the same steamer, goes on the bridge, and falls in one of 
the recesses, His brain is. getting soft. He trembles, 
thinking he is pursued, and hesitates about throwing himself 
over the bridgé. I am excited and fatigued : I cannot follow 
further now. Poor man! ho had the idea of leaving home 
for some time.” 

Brother: “You can say nothing more definite 2? “ His 
mind is in such a tremulous and unsteady state, I cannot.” 

Clairvoyante: “I don’t see him with his. family, or any 
one of them again. Ihavea very faint perception of his 
being conveyed into a building on the other side of the river ; 
not a station house, nor a hospital.” 

Brother: “ Do you see why he thinks of destroying him- 
self P” 

Clairvoyante: ‘He says “They will kill me, therefore I 
will destroy myself’ He is not reasonable, you sec.” 

In an examination the next day the clairvoyante did not 
perceive so clearly. “ His brain was still more disordered. 
He was wandering hither and thither on the other side of the 
river, Did not see him with any of his family again. They 
would hear of him in eight or ten days.” A 

He was found in an unfrequented field, near Merton, at 
the lapse of that time, dead as if from his own hand, and had 
probably been there a week. He had‘been moved to an out- 
house of a tavern. 

The description of his person and disposition ; of his inten- 
‘tions’ even; of his becoming ‘worse ;—all these have been 
furnshed by the thoughts of the brother, perccived in some 
mysterious way by the clairvoyante; but her other perceptions 
in the case afford data which cannot be included in such 
a hypothesist. If she perceived him wandering for two days 
yet to come on the other side of the river, which the brother 
did not see by the exercise of the same perception, she may 
have become cognisant of past things independently of the 
brother's thoughts. By such phenomena, perception is de- 
monstrably a spiritual function, J. DIXON. 

25, Bedford Row. 
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A sHORT time ago, I visited the residence of Mr, P., a 
gentleman well known in this city, to spend the evening 
‘with a few friends, After passing an hour in social con- 
versation, Mrs. P. entered into a trance condition, and 
described the physical disorders from which a female present 
was suffering; and then added, that she saw a number of 
magnetic cords proceeding from her friend’s head into the 
street. She was requested by the company to pursue them to 
their terminus. To this she assented. And still sitting in 
her room in a state of unconsciousness, she traced the cords 
by her spiritual vision along various streets, and around 
Numerous corners, till they entered a house, and ‘passing up 
stairs to the second story, there, she said, the ends of the cord 
“onverged into one point and rested upon an ear drop, which 
y on a shelf. At this expression, the sick lady exclaimed 

y, that must be the ear drop that I lost from my ear 
last week, while walking through the city P’ The clairvoyant 
“ontinued her observations, and described the inhabitants of 

© house, its appearance, locality, and number—S1, Cathe- 
Tine Street, After answering a few questions, she awoke 
from the trance, and was more surprised to learn what she 
nid told us than we were while listening to it. Thus ended 
3 e subject for that evening. The next time Mrs. P. went 
at she resolved to learn whether there was any truth in the 
S frost aion, She enquired the whereabouts of Catherine 
wilh cone walking about a mile discovered No. 81 
cepa anatre a ai with the previous description, The door 
her visitor, va a lady, wbo, when she heard the story of 
kow taras possible = astonished, She could not comprehend 
found tha ear-drop Beer P, to have known that she had 
dda befre o A nE she said she had picked up a few 
E id ken wit road Street, One end of the ear drop 
¢ said was broken when she -foung it, which rendered it 


Useless and she had laid it on a shelf up stairs, Sh 

aes. e then 
gave the article to Mrs. P. by whom it il recognised ag the 
lost property of her friend.—New Yopz Telegraph, 


iy 


WHEAT OR TARES. 


“Wheat or tares, which are you sowing, Fanny dear, in 
the mind of this little fellow ?’ said uncle -Lincoln to his 
niece;| Mrs. Howard, as he lifted a child, not beyond his 
fourth summer, upon his knee, and laid one of his hands 
amid the golden curls that fell about his neck, and clustered 
about his snowy temples. 

“Wheat, I trust, uncle Lincoln,” replied Mrs. Howard, 
smiling, yet serious. ‘“‘Itis the enemy who sows tares— 
and I am his mother.” 

There was a glow of proud feeling in the countenance of 
Mrs. Howard, as she said, “ I am his mother,” 

It was Mr. Lincoln’s first visit to his niece since her 


į marriage and removal fo a city some hundred miles away 


from her old home. 

“Even a mother’s hand may sow tares,” said the old 
gentleman. ‘‘J have seen it done many times ; not of design, 
but in thoughtless inattention taghe quality of the seed she 
held in her hand, The enemy mixes tares with the wheat 
quite as often as he scatters evil seed. The husbandman 
must not only watch his fields by night and day, but also 
the repositories of his ground, lest the cneniy cause him 
to sow tares as well as wheat upon his own fruitful 
ground,” 

“Willie,” said Mrs. Howard, speaking to her little boy, 
about ten minutes afterwards, “don’t upset my work- 
basket ; stop, I say, you little rogue !”” 

Secing that the wayward child did not mean to heed her 
words, the mother started forward, but not in time to prevent 
the spools of cotton, scissors, emery cushion, &c., from being 
scattered about the floor. 

Willie laughed in great glee at this exploit, while Mrs. 
Howard gathered up the contents of the work-basket, which 
she now placed on the shelf above the reach of her mis- 
chievous boy. Then shook her finger at him in mock resent- 
ment, saying: 

“ You little sinner] If you do that again, I'll send you 
off with the milkman.” ‘ 

“Wheat or tares, Fanny?” 
berly at his niece. 

“Neither,” replied Mrs. Howard, smiling gaily. 

“ Tares,” said uncle Lincoln, emphatically, 

“ Nonsense, uncle |”? 

“The tares of disobedience, Fanny, You have planted 
the sced, and its has already taken root. The tares of falsehood 
you always throw in upon the newly broken soil, What are 
you thinking about, my child?” 

“The tares of falsehood, uncle Lincoln! What are 
you thinking about?’ said Mrs. Howard in real sur- 
prise ? 

“Did you not say that you would send him off with the 
milkman if he did that again? I wonder if he believed 
you?” : 

“Of course he did not.” 

“ Then,” said uncle Lincoln, “he has already discovered 
that his mother makes but light account of truth. Will his 
mother be surprised if he should grow up to set small value 
on his word ?” 

“You treat this matter too seriously, uncle. 
that I am only playing with him.” 

“He knows that what you are telling him is not true,” re- 
plied Mr. Lincoln. 

“It was only in sport,” said Fanny, persistently. - 

* But in sport with sharp-edged instruments ; playing with 
with deadly poisons.” The old gentleman looked and spoke 
with a seriousness that oppressed his feelings. “Fanny ! 
Fanny ! truth and obedience are good seeds; falsehood and 
disobedience are tares from the Evil One. Whatever you 
plant in the garden of your child will grow, and the harvest 
will be wheat or tares, just as you have sown.” 

Mrs. Howard did not reply, but her countenance took on a 
sober cast. 

“Willie,” said she, a few minutes afterwards, “ go down 
to Jane and tell her to bring me a glass of water.” 

Willie, who was amusing himself with some pictures, 
looked up on hearing his name. But as he did not feel 
like ‘going off to the kitchen he made no response, and 
let his eyes turn to the pictures in which he had become 
interested. 

“Willie!” Mrs. Howard spoke with decision, ‘did you 
not hear me ?” 

“I don’t want to go,” answered Willie, 

“ Go this minute P? 

“I am afraid.” 

“ Afraid of what P” inquired the mother, 

“ Afraid of the cat.” 

“ No, you are not. 
else,” 

“T am afraid of the milkman. 
me off.” 

“The milkman is not down stairs,” said Mrs. Howard, 
her face begining to crimson; “he only comes in the 
morning.” 

“Yes, he is. I heard his waggon a little while ago, and 
he’s talking with Jane now. Don’t you hear him ?” said the 
little fellow with remarkable skill, having all the resemblance 
of truth in his tone and expression, 

Mrs. Howard did not look towards her uncle; she was 
afraid to do that. 

“ Willie,”—the mother spoke very seriously,—“ you know 
that the milkman is not down stairs, and you know 
that you are not afraid of the cat, What you have 
said, therefore, is not true; and it is wicked to utter a false- 
hood,” 

“Ho, ho!’ laughed out the bright-eyed little fellow, 
evidently amused at his sharpness, “then you are wicked, 
for you say that which is not true every day,” 


Uncle Lincoln looked so- 


He knows 


The cat never hurt you or anybody 


You said he would carry 


Willie P? 

“The milkman has not carried me off yet,” 

There was a world of meaning in Willie’s face anil 
voice. f 

“You haven’t whipped me for throwing my cap out of the 
window.” i 

“Willie !” ejaculated the astonished mother. 

“D’ye see that!” and the young rebel drew from his 
apron-pocket a fine mosaic breast-pin, which he had positive- 
ly been forbidden not to touch, and held it up witha mingled 
look of triumph and defiance. 

“You little wretch !” exclaimed Mrs. Howard, “this is 
going too far ;” and springing toward her hoy, she grasped 
him in her arms and fled with her straggling burden ' from 
the room. : . 

It was a quarter of an hour before she returned, alone, to 
the apartment where she had left her uncle. Her face was 
sober, and her eyes betrayed recent tears. : 

“ Wheat ortares, Fanny P” said the old gentleman, in king 
but earnest tones, as his niece came back, 

“ Tares,” was the half mournful response. 

“Wheat were better, Fanny.” 

“I see it, uncle. ” À 

“And you will look woll in the future to the seed 
in your hand, ere you. scatter it upon the heart of yorr 
child.” f 

“ God helping, I will, dear uncle,” 

“ Remember, Fanny,” said Mr. Lincoln, “that truth and 
obedience are good seed. Plant them, and the -harvest wilt 
come in blessings,” 


Purre Arrs,—We do not find in Mr, Caird the original- 
ity of Mr. Melvil, or the talent of that eminent divine for 
cliciting from his text a great amount of striking unexpected 
instruction, There is nothing of the daring ingenuity and 
the novel interpretations of Archbishop Whately. Mr. Caird 
will never found a school of disciples, like Dr, Arnold; zor 
startle steady-going old clergymen, like Mr. Robertson; of 
Brighton. Heis so clear and comprehensible that he will 
not, like Mr. Maurice, make readers feel or fancy the presence 
of something very fine, if they could only be sure what the 
preacher would be at. He hardly sets a scene before us ie 
such life-like reality as does Dr Guthrie. And although 
people may go to hear him for the intellectual treat, they will 
never go to be amused, as by Mr, Spurgeon. He will never 
point a sentence at the expense of due solemnity, like a great: 
Scotch preacher who contrasted men’s profession and their 
practice by saying, “ Profession says, ‘On this hang the law 
and the prophets;’ Practice says, ‘Hang tho law and the 
prophets?” He will nof, like Mr. Cecil, arrest.attention by 
beginning his sermon, “ A man was hanged this morning’ at 
Tyburn > nor like Rowland Hill, by exclaiming “ Matches! 
matches! matches !"’—nor like Mr. Ward Beecher, by 
saying, as he wiped his face, “It’s damned hot !’’—nor tike 
Whitfield, by vociferating ‘‘ Fire! fire—in hell” He will 
not imitate Sterne, who read out as his text, “ It is better to 
go to the house of mowing than to go to the house of 


| feasting ;’’ and then exclaimed, as the first words of his 


discourse, “ That I deny!”"—making it appear in a little 
while that such was not the preacher’s own sentiment, bat 
what might be supposed to be the reflection of an irreligious 
man. He will never introduce into his discourses long 
dialogues and arguments between God and Satan, in which. 
the latter is made to exhibit a deficiency in logical power 
which is, to say the least, remarkable in one who is believed 
not to lack intellect. He will not appear in the pulpit with 
his shirt-sleaves turned back over his cassock, in ballroom 
fashion; and after giving out his text, astonish the congre- 
gation by bellowing, ‘‘ Now, you young men there, listen 
to my sermon, and don't stare at my wrists!’ All such arts 
for attracting or compelling the notice and attention Mr. Caird 
eschews.— Frasers Magazine, 


Peer en Ee 
OUR CORRESPONDENTS’ INQUIRY COLUMN. 


E. L.—The star or meteor, in Rev. ix., is said by inte- 
preters of prophecy, to denote Mohamed ; and, indeed, the 
whole of the language of the chapter agrees with all the 
circumstances of the Islam troops and theirconquests. The 
locust army was ‘“‘not to hurt the grass, nor any grome 
thing ;”’ so, when Yezid marched to invade Syria, Aim 
Bekir charged him “not to destroy the palm trees, nor te 
burn the fields of corn,” The Arabian woe commiasion 
was against those “who had not the seal of God in their 
forehead,” i.c., against image worshippers; so, Mohamed 
avowed his commission to be the chastisement of Christians 
for being guilty of idolatry. They were not to kill, bok 
to torment men ; as individuals, thousands were slain, but 
they did not politically kill, or extirpate the political bedy 
or state, of either the eastern or western empire, but they 
dreadfully harassed both, and especially the Greek empire, 
The name “ Abaddon” is supposéd to refer to Obodas, the 
common name of the kings of that part of Arabia frone 
whence Mohamed came. Men were to be tormented five 
months; agreeing, as Bochart says, with the natara 
locust, which lives from April to September, about five 
months, Like it, the Saracens made their predatery 
incursions during the five summer months, and retreated 
during the winter months. Read Teulon’s “ Prophesy 
Illustrated,” and Newton on the Prophecies. 


SEVERAL Letters on Spiritualism, Vegetarianism, Sy, 
must stand over for a week. 


Holloway’s Pills have been placed by the common consent 6% 
mankind at the head of internal remedies, for removing obnoxions 
poisons from the blood and living tissues of the human bedy. 
They have saved thousands annually from falling a sacrifice to the 
effects of dyspepsia, dysentery, diarrhoa, constipation, liver com- 
plaints, &c., a fact attested by myriads of Witnesses. They newr 
fail to give a sufferer from scorbutie affections relief at least, and 
in most cases, they effect a complete cure. Excessive weariness 
and debility, the warnings of decreasing organic energy and tä 
decay, are replaced with a vigour and healthful action in Ad 
organ throughout the entire system, by the restorative an 
hilarating influence of this life-sustaining preparation. 


THE TWO WORLDS.. 
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ANTHONY SCARD, the Star Boot Maker, 
BOW-LANKE, Cheapside, London, E.C., solicits 


$ the patronage of his teetotal brethren. 


E. FUSEDALE, 4a, KING ST., HOLBORN, . 
ASHIONABLE and Economic Tailor, solicits 
the patronage of his temperance friends. 
GOOD UMBRELLAS! 
YF you want to provide for a rainy day, apply to 
R.N. Bailey, Umbrella Manufacturer, Berkley-street, Lambeth- 
walk, London. 
IMPORTANT TO TEETOTALERS, 
WESSEL, 56, Back Church-lane, Commercial- 


» road, Temperance Bookseller for the East end of London, 
‘begs toinform his teetotal friends that he will be most happy to 
supply them with all the Temperance and other publications at 
their own houses. 


: LONDON 

O-OPERATIVE Total Abstainers’ Register. 
A Register for the unemployed members of the Temperance 
Societies of London, under the superintendence of Delegates from 
various Temperance Societies, is opened at Mr. Newman’s, Hope 
Coffee-house, 32, Farringdon-street, City, where persons of all 
trades and callings, who may have been three months members of 
a Total Abstinence Society, may, upon producing their card and 
paying 6d., insert their wants. The co-operation of employers is 

vespectfully solicited. 


PLEASURE VANS 
WV AY be had for Temperance Exeursions, Bands 
1 of Hope, Schools, and Parties, Address, by post or other- 
wise, George Howlett, Vaushall-eross. 
removed to all parts of the kingdom. 


Furniture packed and 
ROBINSON’S 
y ATCHLESS Band of Hope Flags, 6d. each, 
Í may be had of W. Horsell, 13, Paternoster-row, and W. 
Drew, 337, Strand, London; also of Mr. Bower, Birmingham ; and 
of the manufacturer, John Robinson, jun., Blythe, Northumberland. 
A specimen, per post, ls.; a set of 20 flags for 9s. . 


T YATES, Homeopathic Chemist, 14, Market- 


street, Leicester. 
Mr. DIXON, L.S.A., 
TTENDS to receive Patients at the Homeo- 
pathic Institute, 25, Bedford-row, on the mornings of Monday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Saturday, from nine to eleven o’clock. 
Subscription :—Five shillings quarterly; and for the medicine 
one shilling each time it shall be required. 


JUST PUBLISHED, Free for Six Stamps. 
HE Best Receipts ever Published for Summer 


and Winter Beverages, viz., Ginger Beer, Lemonade, Rasp- 
berryade, all of which are fit for use or sale in a quarter of an hour 
after being made. Also, Cordials and Fruit Drinks. H. HOWARD, 
94, Berwick-street, Golden-square, W. 


The Permissive Maine. Law Canvass. 


THE Canvass being now commenced, 
the following form of schedule, suitable for any district, 
is now ready, printed on. good paper, and may be had in 
any quantity, from our office, at 7s. 6d. per 1,000; 4s. per 
500; or 10d. per 100, All post free. Besides explaining 
the object, it does away with the necessity of a book for each 
district. 


THE PERMISSIVE MAINE-LAW. 


Your opinion is wanted on a subject of deepest interest to 
Society, Exertions are now making to induce the British 
Parliament to give the people in this country, viz., All those 
who pay taxes in the shape of poor-rates, the power in any 
district, such as cities, boroughs, parishes, and townships, to 
prohibit the making for sale, and the selling of all kinds of 
intoxicating liquors as beverages. Some of the, grounds of 
this proposal are as follows :— 

ist. The Distilling and Brewing of Intoxicating 
Liquors destroy every year the food of Four Millions of the 
people. 

2nd. The manufacture, sale, and consumption of Intoxi- 
cating liquors involve an annual loss to the nation of not less 
than One Hundred Million pounds sterling. 

3rd. The common sale of Intoxicating liquors, viz., 

-our public House system, is the greatest temptation to 
drunkenness, whereby Ignorance, Pauperism, Crime, In- 
sanity, and other fearful maladies are fostered, loading 
the sober with taxation, and filling the land with guilt and 
misery. 

4th. All experience has shown that these are not the 
accidental attendants of the Liquor Traffic, but its natural 
fruits, and that therefore it is neither wise nor politic for 
the uation to try merely to regulate or- restrain it. If 
the trade be good, let it be free; if it be bad, let no man 
have a license to pursue it. 

This measure does not seek the closing of Public Houses, 
Inns, or places for the accommodation of travellers, but to 
purify them by prohibiting the sale of Intoxicating liquors 
aa beverages which in noway contribute to the health, 
strength, and well being of man. Your consideration of the 
above statements is earnestly requested, and your decision 
inserted on the following schedule, as it is of the utmost 
importance that the public sentiment in this important 

atter should be known bofore the meeting of the next session 
of Parliament. f 

This notice will be called for in a few days, when it is 
hoped you will haye signified in the proper lines, your opinion 
on the subject. 


Name.— 
For the Bill (Write ‘Yes’ or ‘No.’)— 
Number of adults in the house, male and female, favourable— 


_ Nenuber of adults in the house, male and female, unfavour- 
able— 


The Autumnal Soiree of the Band of Hope Union 
wut be held in Sra Frerps Caren Scxoor 


t Room, on Trsspay Evzxinc, Ocroser 19th, at half-past 
Five. The Chair will be taken, at seven by Edmund Fry, Esq., 
and the following gentlemen will speak on the occasion. viz.— 
Joseph Payne, Esq., U. Jaffray, Esq, Rev. Dawson Burns, Rev. 
G. Lamb, and G. C. Campbell. ` 

Tickets, 1s. Yo be had of. Tweedie, 337, Strand; or at the office, 
37, Queen-square, Bloomsbury. 

Early application should be made, as only a few remain on hand. 

Stephen Shirley, : 
Q. Dalrymple, Hon. Sees. 
M. W. Dunn, 


UNITED KINGDOM ALLIANCE, for the total 
and immediate Suppression of the Liquor Traffic. 


THE 
(IFTH ANNUAL MEETING of the Alliance 
will be held in the Free Trade Hall, Msnchester, on Friday 
Evening, October 29, 1858. The chair will be taken by Joseph 
Thorp, Esq., President of the British Temperance League, and 
Vice-President of the U.K.A. The meeting will also be addressed 
by the following gentlemen: William Digby Seymour, Esq., Recor- 
der of Newcastle-upon-Tyn@ William Harvey, Esq., Mayor of 
Salford, and Chairman of the United Kingdom Alliance Executive ; 
Rev. Dr. Fry, Episcopal Church, Hobart Town; Rey. Alexander 
Davidson, Barrhead; Samuel Pope, Esq., Barrister-at-law, hon. 
sec. to the United Kingdom Alliance; &c. Doors open at six, and 
chair to be taken at seven o’clock, p.m. 
Admission by ticket, FREE. 
United Kingdom Alliance Offices, 
14, John Dalton-st., Manchester. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
Ņ ELIORA:—A Quarterly Review of Social 
tive Aspects. 


Science, in its Ethical, Economical, Political, and Ameliora- 


Contents of No. III., OCTOBER, 1853. 

Life in Arcadia 

Recent Travels in Norway 

‘the Philosophy of Wages 

Social Claims and Aspects of Science 

Genius and Prospects of Negroes 

The History of the Struggles in Maine 

Caste 

No. I1., JULY. (Second Edition} 

Paterson, Founder of the Bank of England 
Consolidation and Amendment of the statute law 

How shall we dispose of our dead? 

Homer: his Translators and Commentators 

The social Power of the Pulpit 

Popular Art-Education 

Temperance in History 

Our friends in Council 

Record of Social Polities 

Literary Reviews 
. I, APRIL. (Third Edition, Eight Thousand.) 
Meliora 

Symbolisms of the Human Form 

The Last India Company and the Opium Trade 

The Morals of Business 

The Place of Temperance in Science 

The Vices of the Streets 

Reformatory Schools 

Keeping up Appearances 

Record of Social Politics 

10 Review of Current Literature 
The circulation which this Review has carly attained is rarely 
youchsafed to a Quarterly periodical. It contains literary contri- 
butions from many eminent writers—the articles in the three first 
numbers being from seventeen different pens, and is published at a 
price accessible to all classes of the people. 
London: PARTRIDGE & Co., Paternoster-row 


May be had from all Booksellers ; or from the Publishers, post free, 
at a SHILLING, pre-paid. 


CRIME AND THE DRINK TRAFFIC: 
DIEING DR. LEES’S PAPER, & STATISTICS 
regarding France, Germany, Great Britain, and Ireland, 
inserted in proceedings of the Brussels and Frankfort International 
Congresses for 1856-7. Reprinted to bind up with °‘ Alliance F rize 
Essay.” 5d., post free. 
Worthy of the occasion of his best performances.—‘ WeeklyRecord.’ 


DR. LEES’S WORKS. VOL. TIL, 5s. 6d. 
Contents of 20 articles, 


NTRODUCTION.—What Tectotalism is not: 
being a reply to Isaac Taylor’s “ Epidemic Whims.” 
Biology ; or the Science of Life. Distinctions -of the Nervous 

System, Corrclation of Forees. 
The Physiological History of Alcohol 
Plea for the Primitive Diet of Mankind 
On Longevity ; its Laws and Conditions 
Fallacies of Professor Johnston 
Dissection of the * Westminster Review,’ &c. 
Exeter Hall Manifesto. By Drs. Carpenter and Lees 
Professor Youman’s answer to the ‘ Westminster’ 
‘rhe Logie of the ‘ Leader’ 
‘The ‘Westminster’ Reviewer’s Response 
Does Alcohol make the Body Warmer? 
The Blunders of ‘ Blackwood ’ 
More Fallacies of the Faculty: Laycock and Moleschott 
Bible Wine Question newly stated and illustrated 
The Marriage at Cana explained from an original point of view 
Controversy with “Zeta” in the ‘Reasoner’: Classification 
of Yayin and Oinos 
Bible Temperance: in reply to Professor Gibson 
Letters on the Principles of Genuine Teetotalism 
The duty of Magistrates and the policy of the Future 
“Some of these Essays are highly scientific, others keenly con- 
troversial, and all of them severely logical. Dr. Lees is quite 
at home, alike in Biblical exegesis, physiology, ethics, and 
politics.”’—‘ Meliora,’ No. 2, $ 


To be had, per post, of “ Dr. Lers, Meanwood, Leads.” 
STIRLING TRACT ENTERPRISE. 
HE STIRLING SERIES contains upwards 
of 500 different Tracts, on the Gospel, the Sabbath, Practical 
Religion, and ‘Temperance. Sixpence per 100, and upwards. The 
24th million now in progress. Specimen packet sent free by post 
for 7s. 


THE BRITISH MESSENGER. A Monthly 
Religious Newspaper, price per copy, Threehalfpence ; or 
stamped, Twopence halfpenny. Unstamped copies sent, post 
free, in parcels of 3, 6, 12, and upwards. 


Karnestly recommended by men of all evangelical ‘denominations. 


THE GOSPEL TRUMPET. In large type, 
and in the Newspaper form, published Monthly. Free by post, 
at One Halfpenny cach, in parcels of 10, 20, 30, 40, and upwards 


THE SABBATH SCHOOL MESSENGER, 
published Monthly, price One Halfpenny. Free by post in 
parcels of 10, 20, 30, 40, 50, and upwards. Full of pretty piç- 

. tures, and interesting stories for the Young. 


STO GU CoD pja 


ne 
Come on wha co o m 7A O tO OO T O O a Oh 


All Standard and New Religious Works sent free by post, at their 
published prices. aS 
The Gratuitous Circulation of the Tracts, ‘British Messenger, and 
©Gospel Trumpet,’ still continues. 
Samples of publications, and catalogues of books and trac deen 
free by post, and to be had on application to P RTER DRUMMOND 
Tract and Book Depot, Stirling. 


The Call for Arbitration in the Gough v. Lees’s Case. 
THE CORRESPONDENCE between Wittrax 


Suaw, Esq., M.A., Solicitor to Mr. Goven, and Mr. F. Wrtewr 
Secretary to the Kensington Requisitionists, will appear as a Sur- 
PLEMENT to the Srar, of next week, price One halfpenny; Star and 
Supplement, One Penny. The Star, if preferred, can be purchased. 
without the Supplement. 


BOOKS, ETC., PUBLISHED AND SOLD AT THE 
CHRISTIAN NEWS AND DAY-STAR OFFICE, 
. 12, TRONGATE, GLASGOW. 
HE CHRISTIAN NEWS: a Weekly News- 
paper, published every Saturday morning, price Threepence- 
halfpenny; stamped copies, Yourpence-halfpenny. 

In conducting this journal, during the twelve years of its 
existence, the attempt has been made to issue, along with the 
usual news of the weck, such articles as clearly set forth the Goop 
News of Salvation to the Soul, and, to a great extent, the attempt 
has succeeded, i 

To Total Abstainers the Cristian News commends itself as the 
first, and, for some years, the only Temperance newspaper in the 
United Kingdom, haying, from the time of its starting in 1846, 
cordially and effectively advocated the claims of the Total Absti- 
nence movement. It was the first, also, which brought into 
notice the desirability and feasibility of a Maine Law for this 
country. 

The Foreign and Domestic News of the week, Markets, and other 
intelligence, are given at considerable length in its columns. 

Terms—4s, 6d. per quarter of twelve weeks, payable in advance. 
Money Orders payable to Robert Simpson. A specimen copy sent 
free to any address. 


THE DAY-STAR: a Monthly Magazine devoted 


to the Revival of Religion. 24 pages 12mo. Price One Penny ; 
stamped copies, Twopence. Registered for transmission abroad. 
Vols. 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, and 13, may now be had. 

This Monthly has now been in existence for twelve years, and 
during that period has been the means of eternal blessing to hun- 
dreds. The sole aim of the editor and proprietors has been to 
make it a means of reviving the Christian and conyerting the 
unbeliever, 


THE DEW-DROP: a Magazine for the Young. 


This little magazine is published monthly, in 24 pages 18mo., 
with a woodcut illustrating the leading article, The volumes, from 
the first to the tenth, inclusive, may be had elegantly bound in 
crimson cloth, gilt edges, price One Shilling; in illustrated cover, 
1 to 7, Sixpence—sent frec to any address for the amount in postage 
stamps. Copies of back numbers may be had at half-price for 
gratuitous circulation. ` 


Works by the Rev. John Kirk, Edinburgh. 
The Way of Life made Plain; being Twelve 


Lectures on Important Propositions. Pp. 180. Cloth, Is.; 
stitched, 8d. Twenty-first Thousand. 


Memoir of Mrs. Eliza Kirk, of Edinburgh. With 
a Portrait. Pp, 301. 18mo. Price 2s. cloth; half calf, 2s. 6d. 


Light out of Darkness; being Fourteen Lecturcs 
on Perverted Passages. of Scripture. Pp, 228. Price Is. Gd. 
cloth boards, Sixth Thousand. 


Precious Seed; being Seventeen Revival Addresses. 
Pp. 192. Price, cloth boards, ls. 6d. Seventh Thousand. 


Bible Answers to Questions of Supposed Difficulty 


on Divine Truth. Pp. 138. Price 1s., cloth boards. Sixth 
Thousand. 


True Patience; or, How to Maintain it in Time 
of Adversity, 18mo, Pp. 36. Price 3d. 


The Cloud Dispelled ; or, The Doctrine of Prodes- 


tination examined, 18mo. Pp. 228. Price Is. 6d. 


The Tempted; or, The Trials of the Heart con- 
sidered, In Four Parts. Pp. 250. Cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 


Appropriating Faith; or, The True Self-Appli- 


cation of the Gospel practical) gi . e ' 

Price 4d., stift ire et ically considered. 18mo. Pp. 64. 
A Guide to the Throne; or, Supplication 

doctrinally and practically considered. Pp. 234,  18mo, 


Price 2s, 


The Inquircr’s Companion; being Thirty-six 
Conversations on Subjects deeply interesting and important to 
such as are secking rest in the Truth of God. 18mo. Pp. 266, 

` Price 2s., cloth. 


Words by the Way; or, Practical Lessons in 
Every-day Life, for the Saved and Unsaved. 18mo, Pp, 266. 
Price 2s., cloth. 


Help in Trouble; or, Conversations with the Tried 
in Spirit. Pp. 256. 18mo. Cloth, 2s.; gilt, 2s. Gd. 


A Discussion on Total Abstinence between tho 


Rey. Brewin Grant and the Rev. John Kirk, Pp. 80. 18mo. 
Price 2d. 
Needed Counscls for Many Seasons. © 18mo. 


Pp. 242. Price 2s,, cloth. 
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London: Warp & Co., and W., Worsenr,, Paternoster-row, 
Manchester: W. BREMNER, 15, Piccadilly. Liverpool: G, THOMSON, 
109, London-road. Idinburgh : Jons Dickson, 10, Nicolson-st, 


PREVENTION IS BETTER THAN CURR. 

YPHILIS PREVENTED by using PURCELL’s 

_ SOUTH AMERICAN Rumepy, 2 chemical preparation, which 
entirely destroys the contagious properties of Syphilitic virus, By 
its use pounds may be saved, and years of disease prevented. 

Sold in bottles, at 1s 1d, by all respectable chemists, and at 
Besriir’s, 133, Goswell-strect ; where also may be obtained the 
celebrated 

SARSAPARILLA, IRON, & QUININE PILLS, 

one of the most useful medicines ever brought before the public, for 
the properties-of each are so admirably preserved that one acts in- 
dependently of the other, thus they purify the blood, restore and 
improve the secretions, invigorate and strengthen the system when 
broken down by. excesses or discake. ‘They should be used for 
general debility, noises or pains in the head, singing in the ears, 
pains in the back, joints, &c., fatigue, loss of appetite, lack of 
nervous energy, faintings, dimness of sight, disorders of the blood 
and skin, eruptions, ulcers, boils, authrax, sore legn, discharges 
from the urethra, and, from their ‘tonic and emmenagogue pro- 
perties, are 2 certain cure in all female irregularities, which the 
numerous testimonials fully assert. hd 

Sold in boxes, Is 13d and 2s 9d each, or by post, 3d extra, at 
Bearriz’s, 133, Goswell-street, London. $ 

a AGENTS WANTED, 

Surgical Advice, in all secret diseases, daily, after six in the evening 


IMPORTANT TO PUBLISHERS, ETC, 
ERIODICALS, NEWSPAPERS, and other 


Serials, Weekly or Monthly, printed with the utmost regard 
to Neatness, Economy, and Punctuality, by JOIN EVANS, Printer 
of the “Two Worlds,” &c. &c., 16, Yardiey-strect, Clerkenwell, 

N.B.—Yor Sryzr, &c., the Advertiser confidently refers to this 
Publication. d 
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